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NON SEC^UITUR 



CONCERNING PREFACES 

It was the great Jean Paul who once announced 
his intention of writing a Book of Prefaces for 
the ordinary extraordinary reason that people were 
always appealing to him to provide them with 
Introductions to their own works. If they had 
asked him to be so good as to write the middle, 
or even the conclusion, one could have understood 
it better. Anybody on earth can begin, and per- 
haps half the beginners are able to come to an 
end ; the hardship is, to have to go on. Therein 
the playwright has a great advantage over all his 
fellow craftsmen. The spectators of the play go 
on for him; he deals only in crises. Many 
people, however, object to bear their part outside 
the walls of a Theatre. "I cannot read plays," 
they say ; which means that they will be hanged 
if they trouble themselves to imagine what the 
hero and heroine looked like, and where and how 
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they lived when they were not making love to 
nor murdering each other. 

For a novelist the difficulty is fearful. Even 
in such a masterpiece as Redgauntlet Scott feels 
the difficulty of going on. How tame and flat, 
after the glorious adventure of Brokenhurn^ is 
Darsie's long ride disguised as a woman! Of 
maidens disguised as men the world is never 
weary. Shakespeare alone disguised them seven 
times over, and who could find it in his heart to 
say that Shakespeare uses disguise too often ? It 
bored Mary Lamb when she was writing the 
Tales ; she began to think that Shakespeare wanted 
imagination — or so her brother said; but this 
opinion is not generally entertained. For men 
disguised as maidens, they are cumbersome. In- 
stead of gracing an attire less beautiful than 
should be theirs by right, they dishonour gar- 
ments to the grace of which they were never bom. 
Their petticoats are too tempestuous; their dis- 
order is not "nice." Except with ^Achilles 
among the Maidens or with the Prince in The 
Princess^ we come too near burlesque instead of 
comedy. 

" What^ are the ladies of your land so tallf 
Benvenuto Cellini saw the thing in its right 
proportions when he dressed up a beautiful boy 
as his lady-love, and took him to a feast for a 
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joke. No such elfin changes can be rung on the 
theme of the boy-girl as Dumas rings on that of 
the Marquis-Marquise in La Guerre des Femmes 
— as Cherbuliez rings on that of the Countess- 
Count in Le Comte Kostia. When Scott availed 
himself of this device, it was the last resort 
of romance. He was compelled to enliven it 
with flashes of melodrama on the part of the 
Wicked Uncle — a person who has enjoyed un- 
bounded popularity since the days of The Babes 
in the Wood — and, after all, we are much too 
glad to find ourselves at Father Crackenthorp's 
again in the genial company of Alan Fairfield, 
Nanty Ewart, Wandering Willie, Peter Peebles, 
and Joshua Geddes, to be over curious as to the 
manner in which they all contrived to get there 
exactly at the same moment. 

"And then," said Victor Hugo to his little 
grandchildren, when he had been telling them 
stories for an hour or more and wanted to get to 
work again, "my hero went into a coffee-house 
and took up the paper, and this is what he read," 
&c., &c., &c. After a few minutes Georges and 
Jeanne were quite content to let Grandpapa re- 
turn to his books ; they knew that he was only 
going on. Why did not people ask Jean Paul to 
go on instead of to begin for them ? 

A Preface indeed is not even a beginning 
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proper, inasmuch as it does not bind the writer 
to go on. It is pure indulgence in the delight, 
without any of the responsibilities of authorship. 
From this point of view Alphonse Daudet, who 
took himself seriously, considered it waste of 
time. He could have written books, he said, in 
the precious moments that he was obliged to 
spend over Prefaces, because a stupid public in- 
sisted on thinking his characters too real. There 
spoke the true creator. His was a Preface at the 
point of the bayonet. Stevenson, on the other 
hand, frankly apologised for his inability to help 
writing one whenever he had the chance. And 
his Prefaces are the cream of the cream of his 
work. 

Books begin carelessly, lightly, as life begins 
in a child; or it may be with a superhuman 
solemnity of innocence out of keeping with the 
importance of their after career. There is a charm 
of freshness about the first page as fragrant as it 
is fleeting. Romola is a wonderful book. Yet 
when, in the course of ages, Romola is lost — 
as all unnecessary books are lost — who but will 
think from the Preface — for this will not be lost — 
that Romola was ten times more wonderful 
than she is ? If we had to decide between the 
loss of Frangois le Champi and the prologue 
to that chill pastoral, what lover of the glory oi 
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George Sand would not choose the latter and let 
Fran9ois be resolved into dust ? 

Hear the voice of Chateaubriand in the Preface 
to Atala : " I was stained with the blood of my 
only brother, of my sister-in-law, of the illustrious 
old man, their father. I saw my mother, and 
another gifted sister, die, in consequence of the 
treatment which they had experienced in the 
dungeons. I was a wanderer in foreign lands, 
and the only friend I had kept stabbed himself 
in my arms." After this we are not in the mood 
for blue herons, banquets of sacred dog, young 
crocodiles afloat on water-lily canoes, and the 
accessories of a South American Arcadia. The 
author himself is his own hero, and the friends 
of the hero resent the intrusion of savages. 

Has Mrs. Oliphant ever surpassed in pathos 
the Preface to her last book. The Ebh of the Tide ? 
She did not violate the reserve of a proud nature. 
There is no complaining, no lamenting. Yet 
who can read it without an emotion almost of 
guiltiness? It is a bad death, this slow, silent 
dying of Fame. A new school arises; and the 
voice of the charmer of Early Victorians charms us 
no longer. " She has written herself out. She 
writes too fast. She is careless about her style.*' 
Have we not all said it, forgetting that there was 
more to say? She has her revenge in that Pre- 
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face. The Later Victorians may turn to it for 
consolation when the subjects of Edward VII. 
weary of them also. 

Even in the ranks of solid biography the charm 
of the Preface makes itself felt. Sabatier, for a 
moment, eclipses Francis of Assisi — Michelet, in 
and out of his fifteen volumes, flashes himself 
upon the reader for a brief instant, and the bright- 
ness of le Roi Soleil grows dim by comparison. 

" I may surely be contented without the praise 
of perfection, which if I could obtain in this 
gloom of solitude, what would it avail me? I 
have protracted my work till most of those whom 
I wished to please have sunk into the grave ; and 
success and miscarriage are empty sounds. I 
therefore dismiss it with frigid tranquillity, having 
little to fear or hope from censure or from praise." 
The great lexicographer chose words as well as 
he defined them. "Sir," says he to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, "there are two things which I am 
confident I can do very well : one is an intro- 
duction to any literary work, stating what it is 
to contain, and how it should be executed in the 
most perfect manner; the other is a conclusion, 
showing from various causes why the execution 
has not been equal to what the authour promised 
to himself and to the publick." He also knew 
the hardship of going on. 
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The man who writes a good Preface is alnjost 
of necessity a man who can talk. He must have 
been born on a Friday. 

" Friday's bairn is loving and giving, 
Saturday's bairn works hard for its living." 

Saturday's bairn goes farthest in the end. He 
has no inclination to tell the public what he is 
like, to gossip about his doctor, or his old nurse, 
or an imaginary Club composed of his best friends. 
" Prithee, no foot over threshold of mine ! " says 
he. But Friday's bairn opens the window, and 
looks out smiling or sighing, and lets the world 
take a peep into the house. Is not the world 
his friend? Why should he not talk to the 
world as to another? 



THE MAEKET-PLACE 

" I FELT I must do this thing — that thing " — the 
particular thing done varies as the doer — "to get 
some new ideas'^ It is the favourite phrase of 
the literary. It means that they are going to 
market. As other people get bread and meat 
and fish and a new bonnet, so the literary man 
gets ideas. He must have them ; they are pounds, 
shillings, and pence to him. The often quoted 
"primrose by the river's brim" was not "a simple 
primrose " to William Wordsworth ; it was a 
guinea, or ten-and-sixpence. 

That flower died worth a good big sum. Ditto 
the Daisy of Bums, which was a millionaire, and 
Tennyson's — the very Rothschild of the fields. 
The poet might have seen in a vision round it 
upon the grass all the fractions of his breakfast, 
dinner, and tea which it provided, all the coats 
that it made for him, the large, romantic, brigand- 
like hats. There it grew, day in day out, far 
away over the seas in Italy, and never thought 
that it was bom to earn the living of a man 
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who gathered it because it looked like an English 
flower — gave it to his wife — forgot all about it 
— found it again, when she was absent from him, 
between the leaves of a book, in Edinburgh^ 
and made it worth its weight in gold, so long as 
there is any one left to like a daisy — or England 
— or the Grand Tour. That was a travelled daisy, 
and an extremely clever one — ^fuU of ideas. " You 
have not got this little flower in your country." 
So its biographer would often say to an American, 
if they chanced to walk the meadows together. 
He was not ungrateful. 

The market-place lies everywhere — north, south, 
east, west. It is, if we may believe Baudelaire, 
a sort of slave-market; "Every idea is in itself 
gifted with immortal life, like a person;" and 
the price of the immortal idea is, the hunt for 
it. It is found in the most unexpected quarters. 
A hospital supplied the best of Mr. Henley's. 
Robert Louis Stevenson caught his at night, in 
his dreams. For Mr. Lang the idea lies about 
St. Andrews. Mr. Stanford found the idea of his 
fine song Prospice in a railway carriage. This 
last market should be a fertile one for the maker 
of verses, if he could ever settle, to begin with, 
whether the train was going to the tune of ana- 
psBsts or of trochees. 

" Je prends raon bien oH je U trouve^" said 
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Moli^re. What did it matter to him, or to 
Shakespeare, or to Scott, or to Goethe, that some- 
body else had lit on the idea before ? Over and 
over again these genii bought second-hand. To 
buy well first-hand is an art, but to buy well 
second-hand is a science; and their books have 
become market-places in turn, where Vid4e mire 
is sought and found. 

Alexandre Dumas the Elder, in those Memoirs 
which are his best romance, gives a candid 
account of his marketings. When it became 
impossible to work in Paris, because there was so 
much fighting; when he had received a promise 
from two of the leaders of the patriots that they 
would not begin fighting again till he came back 
— he threw a pen into the air, and, as the wind 
carried it north, he followed his pen to Trouville. 
At prehistoric Trouville^ "the latitude of which 
was then about as well known as that of Robinson 
Crusoe's island," he lived for 50 sotis a day ; if he 
had been a painter, he would have lived for 40, 
because his landlady happened to like painters. 
He dined on soup, cutlets, soles, mayonnaise of 
lobster, roast snipe, and cray-fish salad — he shot 
a porpoise while he was out bathing — and he 
worked at Charles VII., which was ultimately 
made up of a poisonous idea found in Gotz von 
Berlichingen—ot a heroinic idea discovered while 
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Alfred de Musset was reading his Marrons du 
Feu at one of Nodier's delightful parties, more 
than a year later — and of two ideas of an Arab, 
put together out of The Talisman and Quentin 
Durward. He says it was fortunate that his 
bedroom did not look to the sea, for he could not 
have written a line with the waves before him. 
The sea was not his market. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling buys and sells of the sea, 
and so does Mr. Bullen. Mr. George Meredith's 
characters are fond of taking a yacht. 

Mr. Hardy is constant to Dorsetshire — and New 
England belongs to Mary Wilkins as Bath does to 
Jane Austen. 

Where is the great writer who finds his market 
in London, as Dickens, for instance, found, and 
— with the assistance of Thackeray — exhausted it, 
for the time being ? London has changed since 
then. Authors and authoresses walk about among 
the shops, the clubs, the Palaces, the slums, and 
never see them.^ There are things to be had 
which are not mentioned in any list of Exports 
and Imports. And not in London alone. O no ! 
Many a dumb street in many a deaf little English 
town still waits for a purchaser. 

^ One or two see the slums. One — Mr. Laurence Binyon — sees 
the visions. 



. COMPACT OF JARS 

"It is," said Sydney Smith at a performance of 
Israel in Egypt ^ "a disgusting sight to see two 
hundred and fifty fellows fiddling away about the 
Children of Israel." He had one advantage at 
any rate — he knew what they were fiddling about. 
Many of us do not The cause or ground of " the 
idea " is wanting. 

An artist scouts "the idea." Leslie happened 
to commend Stothard one day, because he was so 
pathetic in the picture of a sailor taking leave of 
his wife or his sweetheart. 

" I am glad you like it, sir," said Stothard, " it 
was painted with japanner's gold size." 

Nowadays, literary men scorn the very idea of 
"the idea," asserting that they care for nothing 
but the arrangement of words. 

True it is that only an artist can pretend to say 
how a picture is painted — only a literary man can 
unfold (can he unfold ?) the secret of style. And 
yet "the idea" holds her own. Tom, Dick, and 
Harry insist upon it that they know quite well 
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whether the portrait is like — ^whether the story is 
probable. " / should never have known " — " / do 
not understand — " The craftsman may be as 
superior to the opinion of any but his brethren as 
a certain King of the Romans was to the rules of 
Grammar, he dreads those two phrases. 

Now the musician is free from terror of that 
kind. Except in Programme Music he is not 
bound to any natural resemblance, and the story 
told by him is so vague that no two members of 
the same audience, whether large or small, could 
be found to agree upon it. Some think it is the 
story of his own life — others will say that he 
recalls to them theirs. Persons who have the 
right to know assert that there never was any 
story. Attempt to name a composition — call it, 
say. The Moonlight Sonata — and you are angrily 
informed that the composer was thinking of any- 
thing in the world except moonlight. His 
technique is only understood by the few. What 
do the many feel when they flock to hear him ? 
That they do feel, sometimes very strongly, there 
can be no question. 

The unmusical are often devoted to music. 
They love not only the Martial Air which sets 
them fighting, and the Minuet which sets them 
dancing in costumes of the time of Gluck, but 
much that is no more intelligible to them than 
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the murmur of waves, the soft, dull falling of rain 
on grass, or the wind. They pass into a state of 
mesmerism, of senseless bliss or melancholy ; they 
are held entranced in a delicate twilight of the 
mind. They do not know what o'clock it is, nor 
whether they are in South Kensington or Hong- 
Kong. Their features are vacant. They do not 
look as people look at a Theatre, when the vary- 
ing motives of the actors are repeated in a minor 
key among the audience. They are not keenly 
awake and argumentative like the congregation of 
an eloquent preacher, responding or contradicting.' 
They are lotus-eaters ; theirs is the 

<< music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tir'd eyelids upon tir'd eyes." 

Yet they are by no means asleep, for they never 
forget to see — as the musical do. The lyre-shaped 
stands of the orchestra send them back to Orpheus. 
They wonder what reed-piping Pan would have 
thought of that vast porcupine, the organ, with 
the small, bright eye of looking-glass. They take 
occasion to notice] how like their instruments men 
become ; so that a good violinist is no more separ- 
able from his violin than a good rider from his 
horse. They enjoy the flower-bed effect of the 
chorus — the twinkle of the paper parts when a 
new page is reached, as though the wind were 
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turning up the leaves. Most of all they delight 
to watch the eloquent back of the conductor — the 
cabalistic waving of arms and hands with which 
he rouses or quells that storm of harmony. A 
true magician he, so ruling and compelling time 
that every sense of the tyrannous thing is lost in 
those who listen; a true general — not only the 
incarnate spirit of the host that he leads, but the 
commander in a Holy War of the immaterial 
against flesh and blood. 

" The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds," 

is, according to a young gentleman who treacher- 
ously ran away with a young lady out of her 
father's house — 

** Fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils." 

Never was there a more unjust sentence. Many 
an excellent man has lived, many a judge, many 
a bishop, who did not know one note from 
another. Henry VIII. was not a saint, though he 
was doubtless a good musician. Snakes are pro- 
verbially charmed by music ; but the most dove- 
like woman, a woman also who says she is fond 
of music, will make tea without remorse, to the 
distraction of the unmusical, serenely ignorant 
that she is waking in them an impulse to commit 

B 
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murder because the horrible clatter of cups and 
saucers keeps them out of theu* blessed Nirvana. 

Nor does she always remember that a piano is 
a hard, square, masculine thing, which needs a 
woman to draw out the sweetness of it. To see 
a man at the broad end, thumping and smashing 
the notes, wrestling with the big, heavy compound 
of wood and metal, swaying to and fro with the 
exertion, his hair too long, his hands too white — 
this is no pleasure. I wish the man would do 
something else. A tall, graceful, willow-like lady, 
on the other hand, will impart something of her 
own flexibility to the rigid chest ; she will divine 
the winged genii under the lid and coax them out 
with her long fingers. Men should keep to the 
violin. That instrument is a woman; and to a 
woman it will never yield up all its treasures. 



"WOEDS, WOEDS, WOEDS!" 

Aids to Reflection is written so large over every- 
thing that makes the furniture of the House of 
life, that a person by nature disinclined to re- 
flect may not escape if he would. How can he 
avoid thinking, so long as he has a fire in his 
room when he sits at home, — so long as the sky 
is over him when he walks out ? He cannot help 
himself. We think all day. The Art of finished 
thought we may never learn. We are not all — 
Heaven save the mark! — ^professional thinkers; 
but each one of us is, at the least, an amateur of 
some experience. 

It is because they cannot think that infants are 
happy, despite internal sufferings and coercive 
treatment from without which would cause a 
person of riper years to commit suicide. It is 
because in sleep we cannot think, or only think 
distortedly, that in sleep we are happy. Dis- 
torted thinking is sometimes (not always) less 
wearisome than that unceasing rush of trivial 

images through the brain which, for want of a 

19 
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saner word, we call thinking when awake. In 
certain moods the thought of thought eternal will 
even drive us to curse our immortality ; we should 
be ready to sell that inalienable and oppressive 
birthright for the condition of a stone. More 
grateful to our ears than ITiere shall be no night 
there is The night cometh. We wish that death 
would indeed come not as a new dawn, but like 
the end of day, bringing with it the same ex- 
quisite sense of freedom from the endless spinning 
and weaving of the intellect To some this 
remedy of the quiet fall of darkness may appear 
more soothing than sleep itself inasmuch as we 
are more conscious of happy influence. It gives 
us over to the life of feeling. It mesmerises the 
brain, yet leaves the rest of the man awake. 

Sleep then is one specific against reflection, and 
darkness is another; but do what we will we 
cannot spend more than half our lives in bed, and 
the sun is accustomed to shine so many hours 
daily. If we cannot but think, we must speak. 
We did not make the thoughts ourselves, but we 
make the sentences that express them, and by 
so much do we reduce the vague, intangible, 
bewildering whirl that is within us. 

The strange part of it is that somehow or other 
we all become the hero of Frankenstein in the 
process; our own creations obtain a monstrous 
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power over us. They get wings, and fly whither 
we know not. Instead of ruling the words that 
we have made, we let the words rule us. We con- 
sider ourselves and others chained by a promise 
that has been spoken. The silent vows that lie 
below the faculty of expression we can forgive our- 
selves for breaking ; we are, as we say, " bound by 
a word." Any one would think we must owe great 
things to words, to feel that we are thus beholden 
to them. We do indeed. They are the keys 
with which we enter other hearts, with which we 
open the doors of our own. Yet, when we most 
need these keys, they are nowhere to be found. 
They are not good enough, it seems. Since I can 
find for the one whom most I love no other 
words to tell it than those which have been every- 
where profaned, I leave them unspoken. I dare 
not change my admiration into so many letters of 
the alphabet; it would break the sentence to 
pieces, and leave me foolish and ashamed. I let 
the hero go unpraised. Adam was the only man 
that could ever have proposed to a woman, — and 
he was above the necessity. 

Perhaps it is this reiterated failure of speech 
at need that makes people distrust it altogether. 
Goethe never mentioned beforehand any plan on 
which he had set his heart, having a superstition 
that if he once allowed himself to be limited by a 
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form of words, he could not cairy it into effect 
"I cannot trust myself to speak ** is a common 
phrase. On the other hand, this very dread has 
an affirmative side to it, and shows by implication 
the power of words, — ^a power which is practically 
unbounded. What will not a man do for such a 
word as Honour — Fame — ^Love? He may never 
have got below the word, he may not have the 
faintest conception of the thing signified, but for 
this alone he will live, for this alone he will, if 
need be, die. Many a creature whose whole life 
is untrue would extinguish it, if he foresaw the 
possibility of being called Liar. The word Cowa/rd 
has slain its thousands, the word Ungentlemardy 
its tens of thousands. In one of the most in- 
teresting chapters of his Souvenirs Tolstoi de- 
scribes the tyranny exercised over him in early 
youth by the expression comme ilfaut. 

Over against this overwhelming power there 
must be set the charm of words. Generals, 
admirals, politicians know the value of a good 
signal, how the mere repetition of it will kindle 
zeal and inflame courage* Orators are apt to be 
led astray. They are deceived by their own 
mastery. How often have not the burning words 
of a preacher made a red bonfire of his thoughts ? 
Poets are the musicians that play upon the various 
combinations of letters as on the instruments that 
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make up an orchestra, — ^now and then with the 
same rousing eflFect. "I never read the old song 
of Percie and Douglas, that I found not my heart 
moved more than with a trumpet." Critics are, 
for the most part, the doctors of language. They 
assist at the birth of new words, they cure the old 
of wrong meanings, they restore health and vigour 
to the weak. 

The longing for expression is almost universal. 
Because we cannot express ourselves we rush to 
hear the words of one who can. It does not calm 
the restlessness of the wish to know that we shall 
be soon beyond the dominion of words. Nay, of 
all others, it is the dying who are commonly most 
eager to speak, most eager to listen. 

** There was near Athens a town called Megara. 
The nearer they are the more do cities quarrel. 
The enmity between the Athenians and Megarians 
was for some years so great that, if any Megarian 
came across the frontier, he was put to death by 
the Athenians. 

" A few days after the war between these cities 
began, Socrates was sitting at night on the bank 
(rf the IlyssuSy near the plane which used to give 
him shade by day. Hearing a noise he raised 
his head, breaking oflF his meditation. Then he 
saw a lad stretched before his feet, panting. He 
recognised a pupil called Apodemus of Megara. 
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The lad said, * Oh, master, be quick ; converse with 
me ; tell me what you did not plainly tell when 
you talked with the others. The watchmen of 
your people are pursuing me ; the laws of your 
people condemn me to death for daring to come 
hither. Teach me what you know about the soul 
of man/ 

"Then did the master clear up that which he 
had left doubtful about the second life." 



THE LAST HEEMIT OF 
WAEKWOETH 

" Man hath with man on earth no holier bond 
Than that the Mnse weaves with her dreamy thread." 

— BOBBBT BBIDGBB. 

Delight in the sound of words, apart from any 
pleasure to be drawn from the sense of them, is 
innate in some people — one of whom remembers 
being taken to task, ten or twelve years ago, for 
excessive admiration of the following verses : — 

" Look you, be sure. 

Take here the lure ; 
Bide you there, ride you for one two and three. 

Down the king's fist 

With the drag of the wrist, 
Dragged down the pomegranates pierced with the bee. 

On to your courser. 

Spare not his horsehair. 
Bide to the knight of the tower of the sea ; 

Long ago bade he 

Carry my lady 
Lito his tower ; carry her, carry me." 

What do they mean ? 

Fatal question ! There is no defence. It is no 
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easier to say now what they mean than it was 
then ; yet is the charm as strong. What does 
Maeterlinck mean, and Verlaine? What did 
Morris mean in his glorious youth, when he was 
not "the idle singer of an empty day," but the 
lark that sang the dawn ? What did Shakespeare 
mean when he wrote the Fool's Song at the end 
oi Twelfth Night? 

Meaning is to poetry what morals are to life. 
As in the lives of those who live best there are 
exquisite moments when life is life alone, so now 
and again poets forget to be anything else. No 
one except a poet could write such nonsense 
as this. 

Bichard Watson Dixon, son of the Rev. James 
Dixon, a Wesleyan minister, was bom in the year 
1833. He was " the only poet in our school," says 
Bume- Jones, his fellow-pupil at Birmingham. 
In June 1851 he matriculated, and in October 
he joined "the little Birmingham colony" at 
Pembroke College^ Oxford, where he had rooms at 
the top of a staircase leading up from those of 
Faulkner, the mathematician, a gentleman who 
was plucked " because he included Isaiah in the 
number of the twelve apostles." 

" As soon as I came up, Fulford called on me, 
after I had been solitary two or three days. I 
can still hear his step running up the stairs, and 
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his greeting as he came in. He was a very 
little fellow, very strong and active, very clever, 
and immensely vivacious. We immediately fell 
upon poetry, and he read me a poem. . . . He 
asked me to breakfast next morning : and at his 
rooms then I met another man of Birminghoum^ 
though not of Birmingham School, Charles Joseph 
Faulkner. We three became very intimate. . . . 
Fulford had great critical insight, and extra- 
ordinary power of conversation. His literary 
principles were early fixed. He was absolutely 
devoured with admiration for Tennyson. Shake- 
speare he knew and could speak of as few could. 
Keats the same. (I introduced Keats to him : he 
had never heard of him before.) 

" Next term, I think it was, Bume-Jones came 
up to Exeter y and William Morris was a freshman 
of the same term and college. Calling on Bume- 
Jones, we all became directly acquainted with 
Morris, and in no long time composed one set. 
Jones and Morris were both meant for Holy 
Orders : and the same may be said for the rest 
of us, except Faulkner. But this could not be 
called the bond of alliance. The bond was 
poetry and indefinite artistic and literary aspira- 
tion: but not of a selfish character, or rather, 
not of a self-seeking character. We all had 
the notion of doing great things for man, in 
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our own way, however: according to our own 
will and bent. 

'^Fulford had a sort of leadership among us. 
This was partly due to his seniority, partly to his 
intense vivacity, partly to his Tennysonianism, in 
which we shared with greater moderation, and in 
diflFerent ways. It is difficult to the present gene- 
ration to understand the Tennysonian enthusiasm 
which then prevailed, both in Oxford and the 
world. All reading men were Tennysonians ; all 
sets of reading men talked poetry. Poetry was 
the thing ; and it was felt, with justice, that this 
was due to Tennyson. Tennyson had invented a 
new poetry, a new poetic English : his use of 
words was new, and every piece that he wrote 
was a conquest of a new region. This lasted till 
Maudy in 1855, which was his last poem that 
mattered. I am told that in this generation no 
University man cares for poetry. This is almost 
inconceivable to one who remembers Tennyson's 
reign and his reception in the Sheldonian in '55. 
There was the general conviction that Tennyson 
was the greatest poet of the century : some held 
him the greatest of all poets, or at least of all 
modem poets. In my time at Oxford there were 
two other men who, without touching him, ob- 
tained an immense momentary vogue, which has 
never been equalled since, perhaps, unless by 
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Swinburne, or by Morris. These were Alexander 
Smith, whose lAfe Drama was in every one s 
hands, and caused an immense sensation ; and 
Owen Meredith (Lytton) in the Clytemnestra 
volume, containing * The Earl's Return.' 

" Now Fulford was absorbed in Tennyson. He 
had a very fine deep voice, and was a splendid 
reader of poetry. I have listened entranced to his 
reading of In Memoriam. He read Milton even 
better: I suppose because there was more to 
read. His reading of Paradise Lost^ Book I., 
I shall never forget. He had a fine metrical ear, 
which helped it. No one can tell how Milton 
lends himself to a good reader. 

"Morris would often read Ruskin aloud. He 
had a mighty singing voice, and chanted rather 
than read those weltering oceans of eloquence 
as they have never been given before or since, 
it is most certain. The description of the * Slave 
Ship ' or of Turner's skies, with the burden, * Has 
Claude given this?' were declaimed by him in 
a manner that made them seem as if they had 
been written for no end but that he should hurl 
them in thunder on the head of the base criminal 
who had never seen what Turner saw in the 
sky. 

"About this time, 1854-5, we started weekly 
Shakespearean readings in one another's rooms. 
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Fulford, Bume-Jones, and Morris were all fine 
readers; so was Crom Price, who had come up 
three or four terms after us, to Brasenose. We 
used to draw lots for the parts. I remember 
Morris's Macbeth, and his Touchstone particularly; 
but most of all his Claudio, in the scene with 
Isabel. He suddenly raised his voice to a loud 
and horrified cry at the word 'Isabel,' and de- 
claimed the awful following speech, * Aye, but to 
die, and go we know not where,' in the same pitch. 
I never heard anything more overpowering." 

It was not always Shakespeare and Buskin that 
these undergraduates hurled at each other^s heads. 
"Ten o'clock, evening," writes Bume-Jones to a 
friend, on May Day, "I have just been pouring 
water on the crowd below from Dixon's garret — 
such fun, by Jove." 

He goes on to say that his heart is in the 
foundation of a Brotherhood, having Sir Galahad 
for Patron of the Order. Lo and behold, "the 
set" vanished — the Brotherhood arose! They 
attended the practices of the Plain Song Society 
at the Music-room in Holywell. They considered 
The Heir of Redely ffe to be "unquestionably one 
of the greatest books in the world," and fell pros- 
trate at the feet of Mrs. Browning. At the 
suggestion of Dixon, caught up eagerly by Morris, 
they published a magazine. The Oxford and 
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Cambridge^ and of Morris's contributions Dixon 
wrote in the dainty fine words with which one 
singer praises another : " These early poems seem 
to me to be lifted out of poetiy : to have, besides 
poetry, a substance of visible beauty of one parti- 
cular kind: to be poetry without any notion of 
being poetry, or aim at it." He gives a graphic 
description of the way they began : — 

" One night Crom Price and I went to Exeter^ 
and found Morris with Bume-Jones. As soon as 
we entered the room, Bume-Jones exclaimed 
wildly, * He's a big poet/ * Who is ? ' asked we. 
*Why, Topsy' — ^the name which he had given 
him. We sat down and heard Morris read his 
first poem, the first that he had ever written in his 
life. It was called The Willow and the Red 
Cliff. As he read it, I felt that it was something 
the like of which had never been heard before. 
It was a thing entirely new : founded on nothing 
previous: perfectly original, whatever its value. 
. . . He reached his perfection at once ; nothing 
could have been altered in The Willow and the 
Red Cliff and in my judgment he can scarcely 
be said to have much exceeded it afterwards in 
anything that he did. I cannot recollect what 
took place afterwards, but I expressed my admira- 
tion in some way, as we all did ; and I remember 
his remark, * Well, if this is poetry, it is very easy 
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to write/ From that time onward, for a term or 
two, he came to my rooms almost every day with 
a new poem." 

In his own home at Liverpool Dixon read 
Carlyle on the French Revolution, and pondered 
the difficulties of original composition. Morris 
visited him in 1857, the year of the Manchester 
Exhibition. "When he was to go, we both, I 
think, misread the railway guide, and drove to 
the station when there was no train; and there 
was nothing for it but to wait till next day. I 
was made aware of this by a fearful cry in my 
ears, and saw Morris 'translated': it lasted all 
the way home ; it then vanished in a moment ; he 
was as calm as if it had never been, and began 
painting in water-colours." In the October term 
" I worked with him on his picture of the famous 
sunflowers for several days, and was pleased to 
hear him say that it was improved." 

The Oxford life of the Brotherhood ended in 
April 1859, when Dixon, now curate of St. 
Mwnfs, Lamheihy read the service at Morris's 
wedding. He was twice married himself — became 
Vicar of Warkworth and Canon of Carlisle — and 
died at Warkworth but a few months since. 

Of his goodness to younger writers none but 
themselves can speak. He was very fond of 
Robert Bridges, whose poem, London Snow^ he 
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considered "the most perfect in the English 
language." 

I saw him once or twice in later life, when 
severe illness had deepened the natural melan- 
choly of his character. There was about him a 
great humility, a rare unconsciousness of being 
gifted in any way above his fellows. I remember 
the crest of gray hair, the little goat-like white 
beard, the mournful water-gray eyes. Millais' 
picture of The Enemy Sowing Tares was then 
at the Guildhall^ and some one mentioned it. 

"Ah, that's awful!" he said, and turned his 
head away. 

He had a delicate sense of terror in her subtlest 
forms— the terror of Nature : — 

" Touch me not with fiery wand. 
If the spell is in thine hand ; 
Neither drag me by the wrist 
Through the valley full of mist. 
I will sit with thee beneath 
The arbour of the trees of death. 
Where from the spotted laurel bower 
Creeps the ivy's snaky flower." 

— ^the terror underlying dulness : — 

" I rode my horse to the hostel gate. 

And the landlord fed it with com and hay : 
His eyes were blear, he limped in his gait. 
His lip hung down, his hair was gray. 

C 
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I entered in the wayside inn ; 

And the landlady met me without a smile ; 
Her dreary dress was old and thin, 

Her face was full of piteous guile. 

There they had been for threescore years, 
There was none to tell them they were great : 

Not one to tell of our hopes and fears ; 
And not far off was the churchyard gate." 

— ^the rollicking terror, excited by unlawful arts, 
as in The Wizard! s Funeral : — 

" For me, for me, two horses wait. 
Two horses stand before my gate : 
Their vast black plumes on high are cast. 
Their black manes swing in the midnight blast, 
Bed sparkles from their eyes fly fast. 
But can they drag the hearse behind. 
Whose black plumes mystify the wind ? 
What a thing for this heap of bones and hair ! 
Despair, despair ! 

Yet think of half the world's winged shapes. 
Which have come to thee wondering : 
At thee the terrible idiot gapes, 
At thee the running devil japes. 
And angels stoop to thee and sing 
From the soft midnight that enwraps 
Their limbs, so gently, sadly fair ; — 
Thou seest the stars shine through their hair. 
The blast again, ho, ho, the blast ! 
I go to a mansion that shall outlast ; 
And the stoled priest who steps before 
Shall turn and welcome me at the door." 

This last comes from a little half-crown volume 
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called Christ's Company, published in 1861 by 
Smith & Elder. It is steeped in pre-Raphaelitism. 
There are absurdities here and there ; much is 
obscure ; but the reader is charmed — fascinated — 
possessed by the spirit of vision. The angels in St. 
John are worthy to fly abreast of Spenser's own. 

'^ Game Michael, and an army followed him ; 
His sword, two-handed, carried he before. 
His vast eyes on the hilt, his shield's broad rim 
Swung half of it behind him ; in the score 
Of his knights followed all the cherubim ; 
And half the stars shone in his banner wide 
And in it all the winds were multiplied." 

The words describing the flight of Mmy 
Magdalene rush to a fury of swiftness : — 

" She on the valley stood and hung. 
Then downward swept with steady haste ; 
The steady wind behind her sent 
Her robe before her as she went ; 
Descending on the wind, she chased 
The form she traced. 

She, with her blue eyes blind with flight. 
Rising and falling in their cells. 
Hands held as though she played a harp. 
Teeth glistening as in laughter sharp. 
Flew ghastly on, a strength like hell's 
When it rebels, * 

Behind her, flaming on and on. 
Rushing and streaming as she flew ; 
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Moved over hill as if through vale^ 
Through vale as if o'er hill, no fail ; 
He( bosom trembled as she drew 
Her long breath through." 

In St. Paul the blank verse has a flavour of 
Browning — ^not elsewhere to be traced. The fre- 
quent use of numbers (the pre-Eaphaelites were 
always counting) and of dreams (they were always 
dreaming) is another sign of the age. 

Three years afterwards followed Historical 
OdeSf done partly in conjunction with Fulford, who 
seems to have conceived a fatal design of writing 
an Odic History of Engtarid^ and dedicated ** To 
his Friend, Edward Bume- Jones, Painter." Here 
the style is varied and changing. The Dialogue 
between Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus 
carries on the tradition of Christ's Com^pany. 

" I took His body from the tree, 
Wrapped it in linen decently. 
And many times I bent my knee 
Before I buried Him." 

We must go back to the Moravian or Franciscan 
Hymns to find anything so simple, so sincere as 
this. The mysterious paraphernalia of wings, 
banners, armour, strange animals with names un- 
known to dictionaries, have disappeared. Nature 
is rising to her sovereignty. On the other hand, 
a certain dulness and commonness daunts the 
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reader at first in the Odes. The poet is working 
to order; Pegasus has been yoked. But the 
power to write an Ode — and at last the power to 
write a magnificent Ode — is proved beyond all 
contention. A good critic thinks that Swinburne 
probably bore this volume in mind when the 
question of the Laureateship was mooted, and he 
said, "They ought to make Canon Dixon" — a 
statement which his interlocutor, who had never 
heard of Canon Dixon, took to be jest. 

The sonnet called Humanity was a favourite 
with Rossetti : — 

" There is a soul above the soul of each, 

A mightier soul which yet to each belongs : 
There is a sound made of all human speech, 

And numerous as the concourse of all songs : 
And in that soul lives each, in each that soul. 

Though all the ages are its lifetime vast ; 
Each soul that dies, in its most sacred whole 

Beceiveth life that shall for ever last. 
And thus for ever with a wider span 

Humanity o'erarches time and death ; 
Man can elect the universal man. 

And live in life that ends not with his breath. 
And gather glory that increaseth still 
Till Time his glass with Death's last dust shall fill." 

The booklet ends in a perfect song : — 

" The feathers of the willow 
Are half of them grown yellow 
Above the swelling stream ; 
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And ragged are the bushes, 
And rusty now the rushes, 
And wild the clouded gleam. 

The thistle now is older, 
His stalk begins to moulder, 

His head is white as snow ; 
The branches all are barer. 
The linnet's song is rarer. 

The robin pipeth now." 

In the autumn of his days Canon Dixon's time 
was occupied with a learned History of the 
Church of England, which he left unfinished at 
his death. 

Odes and Eclogues, Lyrical Poems, The Story 
ofEudoda and her Brothers, were privately printed 
by Mr. Daniel, of Oxford, in 1884, '87, and 
'88. Mano, a long historical poem, appeared 
in '91. Mano takes heroic powers of reading, 
and Eudocia may be neglected without much 
loss except by the student of Chaucer. The 
most striking portions of the other volumes (now 
very rare) are to be found in a little shilling 
book called Songs and Odes, published by Elkin 
Mathews. 

The pre-Raphaelite attitude of seeing every- 
thing as a Flemish painter saw it, has been 
abandoned. The trees are no longer painted trees 
in a painted forest ; they grow. 
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^* Rise in their place the woods : the trees have cast, 

Like earth to earth, their children : now they stand 
Above the graves where lie their very last : 

Each pointing with her empty hand 
And mourning o'er the russet floor, 

Naked and dispossessed ; 
The queenly sycamore. 

The linden, and the aspen, and the rest." 

The moon herself looks forth : — 

*' Lo^ there on high the unlighted moon is hung, 
A cloud among the clouds : she giveth pledge. 
Which none from hope debars, 
Of hours that shall the naked boughs refledge 
In seasons high : her drifted train among 
Musing she leads the silent song^ 
Grave mistress of white clouds^ as lucid queen of stars." 

Where (out of Wordsworth) shall we find, as in 
these poems, "the dark heaven-wandering rain" 
— the sky — ^the sea ? 

" The sky sails downward, upward creeps the wave, 
For countless clouds toward the sun's bright grave 
Move curiously with grey and misty wing ; 
So thickly all the sky environing. 
That only by one pale bright spot is known 
Where still the sunken light is upward thrown. 
And lately sunk the weary king of day : 
Still on the sands below in stealthy play 
Arise the billows of the nightly tide ; 
Each with its own clear layer doth override 
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The spreaded calm where its last brother rolled ; 

Each upon other rippling draws the fold 

Of its thin edge along the soaked sand, 

And stirs the spongy foam 'twixt sea and land^ 

And lifts the dark waves higher on the shore." 

Men and women there are none ; consequently 
there is no humour. He longs for them, but he 
cannot find them : — 

" Yea, subtle, word-banned memories. 

Heart-surges of black bitterness. 
Untouched by sorrow's softer dyes. 

About my brain would throng and press : 
I found I could not alchemise 

And purge away the dross of facts. 
And I was mad for human cries. 

For human sorrows, human acts/' 

He enters into the trouble of a sensitive spirit 
as only one who has felt it can. He knows the 
agony of conflict between the desire for intellec- 
tual joy and the desire to relieve unrelievable 
poverty. 

'* Oh thou, forgone in this, 
Long struggling with a world that is amiss. 
Beach some old volume down. 
Some poet's book, which in thy bygone years. 
Thou hast consumed with joys as keen as fears. 
When o'er it thou wouldst hang with rapturous frown. 
Admiring with sweet envy all 
The exquisite of words, the lance-like fall 
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Of mighty verses^ each on each^ 

The sweetness which did never cloy, 

(So wrought of thought ere touched with speech). 

And ask again^ Hast thou no right to joy. 

Take the most precious tones that thunderstruck thine ears 

In gentler days gone by : 

And if they yield no more the old ecstasy 

Then give thyself to tears." 

Above all he knows the loneliness and desolation 
of heart which is more evident than before, now 
that friendship between men is the fulfilled ideal 
of so many lives, and friendship between men 
and women has reached a height undreamed of 
in England since the days of Elizabeth. 

Nay, from this loneliness he draws his strength 
— his power of high, sustained, abstract thought — 
his profound religion. 



THE IRISH HARP 

"The homs of Elfland faintly blowing" are heard 
seldom enough nowadays. Mr. Kipling and Mr. 
Newbolt blow the trumpet, Mr. Stephen Phillips 
plays the flute. The Elfin horn belongs to Mr. 
Yeats; a fairy godmother gave it him at his 
christening. 

There are fairies left still in Ireland, where he 
was bom. Here even the children have forsworn 
their allegiance. A flourishing bookseller con- 
fesses that he does not keep Grimm and Hans 
Andersen in stock, ** because there is no demand 
for them." But " the good people " are powerful 
on the other side of St. George's Channel, and 
this is the way they sing when they steal a 
baby : — 

" Away with us he's going, 

The solemn-eyed : 
He'll hear no more the lowing 

Of the calves on the warm hillside ; 
Or the kettle on the hob 

Sing peace into his breast, 
Or see the brown mice bob 

Bound and round the oatmeal chest. 
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Far he cornea^ the human ehUd^ 
To the wcUera and the wild 
With a faery, hand amd hand, 
From a world more fvU of weeping than he can understands^ 



About the poems of a true Irishman there 
is a curious remote charm. Here is a fellow- 
creature speaking the same language as our- 
selves — and yet his voice, his way of thought, 
his music, are as diflferent from anything Saxon 
as though he were an inhabitant of Yoko- 
hama. We are prone to think of Irish Melodies 
when Irish poetry is mentioned. Tom Moore 
was nothing but an Englishman fined down. 
Yeats derives from an older ancestry, from The 
Fair-Haired, the Little Fawn, the Prince of 
Argoed who mourned, saying, " My chief is dead 
and I alive myself." He is no Laureate — ^he 
could not write a piice d/occasion to save his 
life. 

Ireland, to him, is a beautiful woman, a red 
rose. He is like the boy in the fairy-tale who 
held the key of the rainbow ; he would not care 
to undertake any more practical business than 
the finding of a new colour. Dreams are his 
daily food. 

'^ A wild and foolish labourer is a king, 
To do and do and do, and never dream." 
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He dreams Eternity this way and that way ; he 
dreams it backward into Pre-existence. 

" I saw my life go dripping like a stream 
From change to change ; I have been many things — 
A green drop in the surge, a gleam of light 
Upon a sword, a fir-tree on a hill, 
An old slave grinding at a heavy quern, 
A king sitting upon a chair of gold. 
And all these things were wonderful and great ; 
But now I have grown nothing, being all, 
And the whole world weighs down upon my heart." 

<' Beauty passes like a dream," 

sang Tennyson. The challenge is taken up. No, 
no, not Beauty — everything else ! 

'' Who dreamed that beauty passes like a dream ? 
For these red lips, with all their moiu*nful pride, 
MoiuTiful that no new wonder may betide, 
Troy passed away in one high funeral gleam. 
And Usna's children died. 

We and the labouring world are passing by : 
Amid men's souls that waver and give place^ 
Like the pale waters in their wintry race, 

Under the passing stars, foam of the sky, 
Lives on this lonely face. 

Bow down, archangels, in your dim abode : 
Before you were, or any hearts to beat. 
Weary and kind one lingered by His seat ; 

He made the world to be a grassy road 
Before her wandering feet." 
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There is one dream that is more to an Irishman 
than to a man of any other nation — the dream of 
the exile. 

" I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles made ; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the honey bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 

And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes dropping 

slow. 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the 

cricket sings ; 
There midnight's all a glimmer, and noon a purple glow, 
And evening full of the linnet's wings. 

I will arise and go now, for always night and day 
I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the shore ; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements gray, 
I hear it in the deep heart's core." 



GIFTS 

There are gifts that are no gifts, just as there 
are books that are no books. A donation is not 
a gift. 

A portrait painted — a teapot presented — by 
subscription, is not a gift. The giving is divided 
among too many. The true gift is from one to 
one. Furthermore, tea, sugar, and flannel petti- 
coats are not gifts. If I bestow these conveniences 
on one old woman, she may regard them in that 
aspect ; but if I bestow them on eleven others at 
the same time, she looks upon them as her right. 
By giving more I have given less. The dole is 
no more like the gift than charity is like love. A 
j£S^ cheque on the occasion of a marriage between 
Blank and Blank is not a gift; it is a transfer 
of property. 

And why is it de rigueur that if somebody I like 
goes into partnership with somebody she likes, I 
must give her an enormous silver buttonhook 
when she has six already ? The pleasure I confer 

on her by doing so is not worth the value of the 

46 
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penny stamp which she must, equally de rigueur^ 
waste on informing me that she is pleased. It is 
not within the bounds of possibility that a human 
being can appreciate more than — say fifty presents 
at a time, when she has to write notes for them 
all. The line should be drawn at fifty — for large 
and generous natures at seventy ; and all friends 
who have not sent in their buttonhooks before a 
certain date should be requested to distribute 
them over the coming years instead. As a lily 
in winter, so is the unexpected gift But the gift 
that arrives by tens and tens of tens is a night- 
mare and an oppression. 

Again, the periodical gift is never refreshing ; it 
is too much of the nature of tribute. A present 
on Midsummer Day would be worth two at 
Christmas. 

" The free gift only cometh of the free." 

The articles of furniture — ^lamps, matchboxes, 
footstools, and so on — duly exchanged between 
members of the same family, at certain seasons, are 
not gifts. They are a kind of tax levied by duty 
on liking, and duty claims the credit of them. 
Liking responds with what is called gratitude — a 
doubtful virtue at best, impossible between true 
friends — ^too near obsequiousness in the poor, too 
hollow for sincerity in the rich. There is no 
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element of surprise about these presents. The 
spirit of giving is killed by regularity. How can 
I care — except in a material way — ^for what is 
part of my annual income ? The heart is not in- 
terested. I get these things because my name is 
down on a piece of paper, not because some one 
is possessed with an impatient desire to please or 
to share pleasure. 

Karely, among the many things that are passed 
from hand to hand, is one a gift ; and the giver is 
not so common as he was. System has attacked 
and ruined him even in the nursery. Santa Glaus 
no longer comes down the chimney on Christmas 
Eve as he (or she) did when the child was never 
sure what might be in his stocking. As soon as he 
can write at all — or sooner — the child writes a list of 
" Christmas wishes," and these are conscientiously 
fulfilled by his father and mother, who know a 
great deal more than his grandfather and grand- 
mother knew, only they do not know — unless he 
tells them — what it is that he wants. A feeling of 
depressed amazement stole over me one day when 
I heard a little girl enumerating the items on her 
list:— 

A Writing-desk. 

A Muff. 

A Prayer-book. 

A Whole Family of Giraffes. 
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What sort of mother could that have been who 
was not aware that her daughter wanted A Whole 
Family of Giraflfes unless she saw it in black and 
white ? And as for the Writing-desks and Muffs 
and Prayer-books, the child ought to have had 
them anyhow. We should never have thought 
such things were presents at all when we were 
young ; the bare necessities of life ! 

No. A gift — to be a gift — must not be asked 
for. Dante laid down this rule, with many 
others, which lead one to reflect that it must have 
been diflScult to give him a present. The request 
is payment; he who receives in this case buys, 
though he who gives cannot be accused of selling. 
The poet also decrees that a gift which is not so 
valuable to the recipient as it would be to the 
giver is no true gift. Eomantic generosity would 
have been spared many a pang, had she con- 
sidered this precept. The Falcon would not have 
been cooked for dinner ; the life of The Kentucky 
Cardinal might have been saved. People who 
have pearls are curiously fond of stringing them 
together and offering them to pigs. It makes the 
pig unhappy in the end. 

There is a third saying of Dante, which is a 
counsel of perfection ; the face of the gift should 
resemble the face of him to whom the gift is 
given. If this be so, only those who understand 

D 
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each other's appearance should venture to give. 
My friend, who has an expression like a beautiftil 
sermon, must not present me with a volume of 
Lightfoot when French novels are written all over 
my speaking countenance. Neither must I inflict 
on her the works of " Gyp." 

It is a complicated business altogether. Three 
minutes of serious thinking make it impossible 
for anyone to give anyone anything. Yet the 
deed is done every year boldly and openly, and 
few are sensible that they have undertaken a 
more delicate transaction than the robbery of»a 
Bank in broad daylight. 

When Rosalind, at a moment's notice, gave 
Orlando the chain from her neck, the action was 
perfect on her side and on his. Any man a little 
lower than Shakespeare would have made Orlando 
show it and talk about it in the forest ; he would 
not have let it pass without a single further 
allusion. Celia remembers, she teases Rosalind; 
but the two lovers will never speak of it again. 
There was no merit in Rosalind; she gave because 
she could not help herself. How could Orlando 
thank her except in silence ? Like another young 
gentleman in the same circumstances, he had 
been little happy could he have said how much. 

There is in some natures a high intolerance of 
the airy fetters cast round the heart by the con- 
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stant memory of beneficence. They give freely, 
but freely they do not receive. They must send 
something by return of post, like the two friends 
in Elizabeth and her German Garden, who regu- 
larly transmitted to each other the same candle- 
stick and the same note-book turn about, as each 
anniversary chimed the hour on their clocks — 
whereby they saved an incalculable amount of 
time, money, and emotion. One sweet lady goes 
so far as to say that all presents should be of 
perishable character — a basket of fruit, a bunch 
of flowers — that they may be at once forgotten. 

Yet, if the truth were known, it might be found 
that the smaller, the more insignificant the gift, 
the longer it is remembered. There may be many 
motives for keeping the Golden Rose ; there can 
be only one for keeping a rose-leaf. Thus was 
it said by a man of old time who knew what 
a woman liked and gave her a distaff: "Great 
grace goes with a little gift, and all the offerings 
of friends are precious." 



II 

THE TREASURE-HOUSE 



THE OLD ENTEANCE 

It must be admitted that the entrance to the 
South Kensington Museum was not at all impres- 
sive. Indeed it scarcely looked as if it led any- 
where. Two paths, beginning in two humble 
little gates, wandered round a grass triangle and 
ended in a shed. There was no solemn pre- 
paration of the mind for things to be revealed 
hereafter. 

There were sentinels, however. The little gates 
were guarded by a policeman, and by two poplar 
trees exactly like him. Between them stood a 
tiny lodge with a cottage roof. All the houses 
in Fairyland are cottages. The roof was of good 
omen therefore; and in spring-time, when the 
elms put on their green crowns, it wanted but an 
old woman and a cat. There are so many cats 
and so many old women in the world that one of 
each might have been spared very well. 

There were no doves or owls, nor any wise, 
poetic birds to haunt the elms — only the garrulous 
sparrows chattered there endlessly. Every bird 

55 
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that flies has much to say or to sing for itself, but 
the life of a sparrow is consumed in vain talk. 
The Soman Catholic pigeons from the Oratory 
farther down kept away. The sparrows were 
perhaps too broad in their opinions. 

They had ceased to care much about the inky 
figure of Sir Ja/msetjee Jeejeihhoy by Marochetti.^ 
Sculpture does not interest the sparrow so keenly 
as domestic architecture. 

Nearer the gate appeared a nondescript person, 
consisting of one leg and a beard. Fancy was free 
to christen him at will ; he bore a shady likeness to 
Neptune in distressed circumstances. It would be 
curious to know whether the sparrows entertained 
the slightest feeling of respect for John Bell's 
Eagle Slayer, an excitable young man with a dead 
lamb at his feet, hurling what looked like a 
thunderbolt at nothing in particular. He had 
about as much chance of an eagle in South 
Kensington as the Ancient Mariner would have 
of an albatross on the Serpentine. 

On one side the big dome of the Oratory 
blocked the horizon; on the other, the nearest 
tower of the Museum of Natural Histoiy, its rich 
yellow blending with an occasional red roof. 

To the left stood a row of five forlorn old vases, 
all of the same pattern — and higher up, two more 

^ He looked best in winter, sitting with liis lap full of snow. 
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were tumbling to pieces. Nothing ever grew in 
these vases ; nobody ever washed them. 

Beyond again stood a wooden house, carved and 
painted by the Maories of New Zealand some 
years ago, in memory of the introduction of the 
Sweet Potato into their country. They called it 
Matatuay after the canoe in which the first sweet 
potatoes were brought from Hawaiki; and the 
Walter Raleighs of New Zealand, with neat 
patterns cut all over their faces and painted blue, 
adorn it without and within. Some of them have 
only three fingers, and they are all gifted with 
very short legs and enormously long heads. The 
Government of New Zealand seem to have given 
us this house in the same spirit that a little child 
brings its mother a toy-thing it has made in 
memory of some event quite unimportant to her. 
We are not much interested in the Sweet Potato 
of Hawaiki. We have never even seen that great 
vegetable. We have an ancient prejudice in 
favour of potatoes that are not sweet at all. But 
it amuses us to behold the childish ogre which 
this infant colony of ours looks upon as the fit- 
ting representation of a public benefactot, and we 
accept the queer present. 

Stuck up inside is the toll-board of the Jaranak 
district, which was not given in a friendly spirit 
like the house, but forcibly taken by some of 
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our own soldiers. The Laws of King Mutataere 
Fotatan are inscribed thereon in English capitals. 
How are we to respect a language that has never 
learnt to write for itself? What business has 
that language to borrow characters that were used 
by Shakespeare ? (The cuneiform of the Assyrians 
would have been more suitable.) 'Tis an ungrate- 
ful language too, for it could never have known 
these characters without missionaries, and, as 
appears from the toll-board, a minister of the 
Gospel is charged ;^50 for going through. Some 
of the directions are so naif that, like the half 
revelations of a baby or an animal, they make 
one long to know the state of things behind ; e.g., 
" Wealthy Pahekas. Don't let them go through 
the gate ; (if they do), £^y Our sympathies are 
at once enlisted against the wealthy and pushing 
Pahekas, whoever they may be; we are well 
pleased to discover that whereas a Maori police- 
man only pays ;^5, a Paheka policeman has to 
pay one hundred times that amount, — as also the 
bearer of a letter "badly tempting the tribe." 
This last instruction gives one a civilised idea of 
the Post OflSce. However, even in the unsophis- 
ticated county of Northumberland there existed, 
not long ago, a postmistress who thought it was her 
bounden duty to read every postcard that passed 
through her hands if she had time. The Maori 
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himself only pays sixpence, and for that trifling 
sum he may drive a pig through in a cart The 
end of it all is in the style of the Ten Command- 
ments. "Take Notice. Do not steal, O man!" 
with a prosaic particular application: "Do not 
try to evade this toll ; if you do, you will pay." 

The One-Legged Neptune — the Seven Vases — 
the Eagle-Slayer — the Black Knight — the Potato- 
House — if Queen Mab had arranged them all in 
a dream they could not be more inconsequent. 
But when I pass in through a stately corridor, 
swept and garnished, shaU I like it as weU? 

I trow not. 
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Sitting and standing about the door are the Poets 
and Sculptors from the Albert Memorial, broken- 
nosed Michael Angelo facing blank-eyed Homer. 
The blind and the maimed are among the chief 
guests in this kingdom also. 

Nevertheless man entertains a prejudice in 
favour of the full complement of his members. 
Not to write the Iliad, not to see Heaven open, 
would most men go blind. They might perhaps 
make shift to do without Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
and know no difference between night and day 
but the dull difference between silence and sound. 
Ah, who could be resigned to talk no more 
face to face with a book, never to meet again 
another's eyes? He that is blind is three parts 
dead already, for the chief good of life is to see. 
When Walter Scott was a child, some well- 
meaning person tried to enlist his pity for Homer, 
because Homer was poor. 

" Homer was a poet," said the little fellow in- 
dignantly. 
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He knew better than to waste compassion on 
those who held the earth in fee. Would he 
have given the same answer in the days of his 
bankruptcy ? The wisdom of children is like the 
glory of this world in that it passeth away. But 
if the well-meaning person had asked him to be 
sorry for Homer because he was blind — ? 

As for the broken nose, laughter and Michael 
Angelo are worlds asunder ; but the dignity of the 
artist, the poet, the sculptor, and the man is not 
too great to counterbalance it. Up to our own 
day such an accident was as rigorously excluded 
from the domain of fiction as an attack of the 
mumps ; and even now it is only that iconoclast, 
George Meredith, who dares to break the nose of 
one of his heroes. It is remarkable, too, that he 
should have chosen the worst of them on whom 
to commit this outrage. Indeed, Wilfrid Pole 
hardly counts as a hero at all, and the thing could 
never have happened to Eichard Feverel or Evan 
Harrington. Excepting always Michael Angelo, 
it is difficult to respect a man with a broken nose, 
and most people would sooner break their legs. 

Why do so many pilgrims enter the Museum 
by the door marked "Out" and vice versd? It 
is wrong-headed. So, perhaps, they are consci- 
entiously learning the way out of life when they 
should be learning the way in. 
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The tendency to admire things because they 
are big is innate in some, and causes a propor- 
tionate though quite unreasonable irritation in 
others. Why should they be big? What is the 
force of it ? An ant is more wonderful than an 
elephant. Goliath is always a stupider fellow 
than David. In fact " the little great man " has 
become proverbial. Elves have a charm that is 
wanting in giants and ogres ; for it is much easier 
to say Fe Fo Fum than to go through the 
keyhole. 

Only savages think a man divine because he is 
huge. The true gods have never been colossal ; still 
less the goddesses. And yet — ^how many ages did 
it take to teach the world to see God in a child ! 
Even the Greeks were but children in this respect. 

Go where I will in this antechamber of a 
Palace, I cannot escape from the enormous 
presence of the Column of Trajan. I experi- 
ence the sensations of Gulliver in the Land of 
Brobdingnag. If I could hire a balloon and float 
to the top of the first half, returning by way of 
the second, I might get some good ; but in default 
of any such contrivance, it is a most oppressive 
object A great column should be a Tower of 
Babel, threatening Heaven ; a column cut in two, 
with a glass roof over it, is not worthy the name. 
Further on, a colossal Melpomene insults and 
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crushes one to earth, while the Head of Castor, 
like a thing in a nightmare, horribly suggests that 
if he were himself and not only his Head, he 
could be bigger than Melpomene. 

All round are pillars, arches, tombs — ^the spoil 
of many a Temple ; they look like big toys — ^things 
a giant baby would build with its bricks. They 
may be useful to the student of architecture, but 
there is little sentiment about them ; they are not 
complete in themselves, they are more or less 
broken fragments, wanting the other side. Among 
so many casts one or two specimens are out of 
place. Why is not the Rood Loft from Bois-Le- 
Duc at Bois'Le-Duc still ? 

Beautiful, even in plaster, is the Door of Glory 
from Sant^ lago de Compostella. Far away in 
Spain the peasant children have worn away with 
their kisses the kneeling figure of the architect, 
Mestre Mateo. He finished this Door upon the 
1st April, seven hundred and twenty-two years 
ago. I hope that Spring made earth heavenly as 
his own mind to him. I hope the children came 
and kissed him then as they do now. Yet there 
is something uncanny about these Spanish saints — 
these four-and-twenty elders giving an orchestral 
concert under the top of the arch ; they leer and 
grin as if they were members of a celestial In- 
quisition. 
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Perhaps they enjoy looking down on the strange 
beasts that take their pastime in this court — ^the 
Bear of Florence^ the lAon of Brunswick, the 
Dragon of Prague, the Basilisk with a Crown on. 
Heine says the basilisk dies of its own ugliness if 
it sees itself in a mirror ; alas that beautiful things 
will not live of their own beauty ! 

There are quaint archaic dragons round the 
Prentice Pillar from Roslin, made when Sir 
William St. Clair ** brought artificers from other 
regions and forraigne kingdoms" to show his 
Scotch descendants how to fret stone. The Scotch 
have an odd trick of unexpectedness; their history 
is full of surprises. Forte est vinum : fortior est 
rex : fortior es sunt mulieres : super omnia vincit 
Veritas. What led to the choice of so strange a 
motto ? In the " forraigne kingdom " of Portugal 
it is said that there exists a convent-church, which 
is the twin-sister of Roslin. Do the dark-eyed 
nuns who worship there ever think of the little 
Chapel over the sea, of the hapless virgin who 
should have rested within its walls ? 

" And each St. Clair was buried there, 
With candle, with book, and with knell ; 
But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung 
The dirge of lovely Bosabelle." 

The other side of Roslin is an angle of the 
Cloisters of the Church of San Juan de Los 
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Reyes, at Toledo. It is like the page of a 
missal in carving. 

Somewhere about the fourteenth century the 
Templars (or those who named their dwelling 
after them) kept a chemist's shop in Toledo. The 
busy chemists are gone, the medicines that killed 
or cured ; but the little medicine-cupboard is here 
not far from a model of the Parthenon. It is a 
learned medicine-cupboard, and speaks three lan- 
guages — Latin, Arabic, Spanish. The favourite 
text of alchemists is in Latin. 

It wishes "Felicity and Fortune" to its cus- 
tomers in Arabic; in Spanish it becomes Chris- 
tian again and reverts to the Virgin ; " God 
save thee. Star of the morning. Medicine of 
sinners. Queen ! " ^ Our medicine-chests have no 
inscriptions now, and doctoring is not one of 
the doctrines of our Monastic Orders. 

The most beautiful adornment of the Hall oj 
Pillars is a cast of the Schreyer Monument, Adam 
Kraft's work of Nuremberg, who made the famous 
Little House of the Sacrament in the Church of 
Set. Lorenz. The Schreyers, worthy souls, did 
not go to Set. Lorenz, they went to Set. Sehaldus, 

^ ^ Dio8 : ie : saXve : estrella : 
de :la : rnannana : melesdna : 
de :lo8 : peccadores : reina : 
Translated on the label : " Hail ! morning star ; medicine of 
sinners ; queen." But the cupboard has been removed. 

E 
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and on the walls of Set. Sehaldus they kneel 
immortal, thuly-seven of them. There is one 
kind of Immortality which we look upon as the 
gift of Heaven, and for which we thank Heaven 
accordingly; hut there is another kind that is 
the gift of man to his brother man, and strange 
to say, he gets little thanks — nay more, he is 
expected to thank those on whom he confers it. 
No doubt the Schreyers thought they were doing 
Adam Kraft a favour when they gave him this 
commission. Yet were they in his debt, they, 
most respectable people who never owed a far- 
thing to any one, for though they paid him for 
the time he spent upon them, they never paid 
him for the seal of everlastingness that he set 
on their squat faces. The monument is no mere 
illustration of an old story that happened long 
ago in a distant city. These are not the walls 
and towers of Jerusalem but of Nuremberg, and 
for the Virgin, John, and Mary Magdalen, they 
are familiar figures in her streets, familiar even 
as the thirty-seven little Schreyers kneeling below. 
It was nothing to Adam Kraft that the land- 
scape and the garments must have been different 
in the original tragedy. He knew that it was 
being played around him every day; the actors 
were at heart the same. In Nuremberg in the 
year of grace 1492, as at Jerusalem in the year 33, 
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men were reviling Christ and women weeping for 
Him. "Behold My mother, and My brethren!" 
He had seen it all, as he went hither and thither. 

It is a touching circumstance that he has not 
chosen to represent the Crucifixion itself. No 
figure hangs upon the central Cross,^ although the 
thieves are on either side; he shrank from it 
apparently, and worked instead upon the tender 
scene of the Entombment. The Via Dolorosa 
leads up to it — the Resurrection follows. 

In the Entombment St. John looks older and 
more careworn than usual — the women are plain 
for all the dignity of their grief — the face of 
Christ alone is beautiful. From the agony, the far- 
eyed horror all but overcome by sheer weariness of 
the Grievous Way, the features have sunk into the 
chilly peacefulness of death. It is as different as 
possible from that taking of rest in sleep which is 
all that some artists attempt. Perhaps only one 
who ventured to depict it as he knew that it was, 
could have enjoyed such a vision of the Resur- 
rection as Kraft recorded in the last division of 
his work. The man who wrought this no more 
doubted in his mind that he, in dreams, had seen 
Christ risen, than St. Paul, that he had heard the 
voice of Christ on the road to Dmnascus. Only 
one thing he was not sure of. He put an angel 

^ The cross is shaped like the mystic Tau of EzekieL 
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in, because custom required him to do so. There 
were Disciples, and Chief Priests, and good women 
in Nuremberg, and Christ Himself was there, but 
there were no angels, or if there were, Kraft had 
not seen them. 

Little is known of him. He lived in the 
Golden Age of Nuremberg, when Diirer was 
young. He married twice; the second time a 
lady called "Barbara" or "Magdalene," who 
changed her Christian as well as her surname 
on purpose to please him and was thenceforth 
known as *'Eve." It does not appear that he 
compelled his first wife to make any such sacri- 
fice; but perhaps he had no occasion to do so. 
" Eve " is a name which all who love the Meister- 
singer are apt to connect with the maidens of 
Nuremberg. It is said that his left hand, 
was cunning as his right, and that he had a 
curious predilection for brute force among his 
workmen, and liked teaching einen groben starken 
Bauern-Knecht^ much better than verstdndige 
Gesdlen? We are probably indebted for this last 
piece of information to some neglected genius. 
He lived on the Steig, at the sign of The Twelve 
Brothers, and over the gate of his house he made 
a dragon, out of whose mouth ran water. Peter 

^ " A great, rougli, peasant feUow.*' 
* '^ Intelligent people." 
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Vischer, and a coppersmith named Lindenast, 
were great friends of his, and on Saints' Days and 
Holidays this Trefoil Academy met together, to dis- 
cuss questions of Art. A rumour went abroad that 
Kraft had discovered the secret of softening stone 
and letting it harden again, so ductile was the stub- 
bom thing under his hand. He cannot have left his 
poor Eve much money, for he died away from Nur- 
emherg, in a hospital, and his house was claimed 
by one of his creditors, named Peter Imhof. 

A certain Sebald Schreyer, churchwarden of Set. 
SebcUdus, founded the Schreyer Monument^ and 
sixteen years after it was finished an Indulgence 
was obtained from the Bishop of Bamberg for 
those who came to pray there. The perpetual lamp 
that burnt before it went out many years since, 
and few claim the Indulgence now. Some think 
the beautiful design was copied from a picture by 
Wolgemut ; they are welcome to their opinion. 

For his most famous work, the SaeramentS" 
hauslein, Kraft received a little less than ;^6o, 
and a gratuity. He made the Seven Stations for 
Martin Ketzel. This pious citizen had gone on 
pilgrimage with Duke Albrecht of Saxony, and 
had taken pains to count the exact number of 
steps from Pilate's House to Golgotha. Unluckily 
his measurements were lost upon the homeward 
journey. Nothing daunted, he set out again four 
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years later in the train of Duke Otto of Bavaria, 
and once more measured out the distance accu- 
rately. The Stations begin at the so-called House 
of Pilate in Nuremberg, and end in the middle 
of the Johannishirchhof, outside the town. 

Fancy will please herself now and again by 
joining together those whom centuries have put 
asunder. Separation in time is but temporal after 
all. William Blake and Adam Kraft would under- 
stand each other; they had the same child-like 
directness of vision, the same preference of the 
spiritual to the historic sense. One saw the Bible 
in England just as the other saw it in Germany, 

^^ And did those feet in ancient time 
Walk upon England's mountain green ? 
And was the holy Lamb of God 
On England's pleasant pastures seen ? 

And did the countenance divine 
Shine forth upon o\ir clouded hills ? 
And was Jerusalem builded here, 
Among these dark Satanic mills ? 

Bring me my bow of burning gold ! 
Bring me my arrows of desire ! 
Bring me my spear : O clouds, unfold ! 
Bring me my chariot of fire ! 

I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword slay in my hand. 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England^s green and pleasant land/' 
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The Hall of Pillars — the Chamber of the Dead 
— form in reality one Court A narrow passage 
divides them, cut in two by a hedge of iron 
screens down the middle, and variously adorned 
with the golden Count and Countess of Weins- 
herg from Munich, with Lucas Cranach from his 
tomb at Weimar, with Rinaldo della Luna, 
an odd little person from Naples, — with other 
worthies whom it is hard to make out in the 
dusk. This is not a pleasant place to linger 
in. The floor is a mosaic, the work of women 
in prison. It mars the sweet silence of the 
Treasure-House; "the very stones cry out." 
Every little fragment thus carefully fitted to- 
gether equals a broken law. They may have 
thought, some of these miserable creatures, as 
they wrought the face of Medusa, that their 
own beauty had been like hers, turning to stone, 
not quickening. Most likely they never thought 
at all. It was but a wageless task, watered 
with tears. The air is full of their "sorrowful 
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sighing." Let us escape ! Thank God that we 
are free. 

How many futile words have been said about 
the desire of men to perpetuate their names ! If 
we may trust a popular writer, it does not exist in 
the finest natures of all, i.e. the most courageous. 
They tell us that they do fine things because of 
it, but when the Nelson of the period cries, 
"Victory or Westminster Abbey!" Westminster 
Abbey goes for very little, and he fights because 
he enjoys fighting, and would give baftle in the 
same spirited manner if he knew that he was 
sure to go to the bottom, and the action would 
never be heard of. Heroes, therefore, have no 
wish to be remembered. Indeed, to a great 
practical man the Present is such a festival of 
speculation that he has no room for the Future. He 
sees around him work which, in his own opinion, 
he is the only person fit to do, work which he is 
aware from the nature of things he can never 
hope to accomplish. It is an error to suppose 
that the Past belongs only to dreamers. No great 
practical man can afford to despise it. He may 
hate it with the energy of hatred that a good son 
feels for a bad father, but there are certain lessons 
he must learn from it before he can understand his 
own life and the lives round him. What wonder 
that he should have no room for the Future ? 
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Artists on the contrary are fond of the Future ; 
they have a weakness for Epitaphs. It is a 
favourite cry of theirs, that they are not understood 
now, but that they will be by-and-by. The best 
among them do not grumble, and have, I should 
imagine, little reason to do so. To be admired by 
Ben Jonson and by Schiller was praise enough 
even for Shakespeare and Goethe, though they 
wrote as Nelson fought, not for fame, but because 
it was the law of their being. Still they did think 
of the Future ; there is abundant proof of it in the 
Sonnets of the one — in the Letters of the other. 
Artists therefore wish to be remembered, and are 
in this unlike heroes, but not unlike prophets and 
martyrs, who live nowhere if not in their own 
fame after death. Poets, prophets, and martyrs 
have a certain common ground of imagination, and 
interchange characters oftener than other people ; 
but the two last are not so outspoken as the first 
in personal matters. Whether or no the majority 
of wicked men desire to be remembered or for- 
gotten, I do not know ; but as the commoner kind 
of wickedness is eminently practical, I should 
hardly suppose they think much about it. 

If this be so, it would reduce the writers of 
Epitaphs, generally speaking, to the artistic class, 
and the people who fabricate headstones. Of 
the former it is needless to speak ; instances too 
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many and. too familiar for quotation bewilder the 
brain in a moment. Of the latter there remains 
much to be said. Have we not all, at one time 
or another, had something to do with them? 
Does it not concern each of us ? And if it does, 
why should we put the thought away, and feel 
ashamed? For, whatever we may wish for our- 
selves, there is a strong natural desire that the 
names of those we love should not be lost, and 
it is quite impossible to persuade any mother 
that her son was not a remarkable character, or 
any true wife that her husband was not among 
the first of men. Posterity, they think, must be 
the poorer for never having known such incom- 
parable people ; let their names at least survive 
for the edification of these inferior multitudes. 
Well and good. So be it ! But dear and faithful 
women — it is mostly women that are chargeable 
— why will you do your work so ill ? The reserve 
of a cemetery is even more striking than utter 
silence. Who are these people that lie below, 
"winter and summer, cold and heat, seed-time 
and harvest ? " We know their names, common- 
place for the most part — Johns and Marys, 
Williams and Annes with little variety; we 
know that they were all loving husbands, be- 
loved wives, affectionate children. We know 
the two least important days of their existence, 
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the day when they were bom, the day they died 
— events over which they had no control and 
for which they were not responsible. We know 
the favourite text or texts of their nearest of kin. 
And how seldom do we know anything more! 
These people were not really so dull. These 
women were not all " models of their sex, society's 
true ornament." These men had brains and pas- 
sions. " Come from the four winds, O breath, and 
breathe upon these slain that they may live ! " He 
is twice dead who rests under a white lie. 

I have stood in the midst of a huge cemetery, 
and longed for some voice that would speak. The 
finest reading in the world is Biography. All 
round the earth was full of buried lives ; silent, 
extinct ; so much wasted material. To think that 
every one of them might have made a book! 
Here and there some tender soul, taking the 
whole world for confidant in its agony, shadowed 
forth, in words that were not its own, a true story. 

" The only son of his mother, and she was a widow." 

The stone that bears a legend such as this is 
sacred. But there are other quotations, the oft- 
repeated "Mizpah" for instance, which show 
mournful ignorance. Jacob and Laban were old 
hands, both of them; how they would have 
laughed could they have seen that little business 
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form of theirs perverted to express the eternal 
character of love between husband and wife ! 
We may be very sure that Jacob never put it 
on the first monument, the pillar he set up in 
memory of Rachel. 

It is in London that these things vex the soul. 
In a little country churchyard one could be well 
content to see nothing but mounds of grass, dis- 
tinguished not at all, or only by a cross. The 
churchyards of the Black Forest are ideal in this 
respect. We could even put up with a few short 
inscriptions. The "loving father" and all the 
rest may have been true, or nearly true, three or 
four times in a village. It is when he appears in 
regiments that it becomes quite impossible to 
believe in him. The expression may cover a Pigott 
or a Chesterfield. 

Why should not a man write his own Epitaph, 
as he makes his own will ? His name is part of 
his property; he should think shame to leave 
it to heirs who are certain to falsify. The 
Pharaohs knew better than that. /, So and So, 
ran the royal Egyptian style. Still the Pyramids 
are heavy, cumbrous things, hiding the character 
they were meant to preserve, and though the 
Egjrptians worked out the theory that a man is 
his own best monument in their mummies, they 
did it from other than memorial motives. The 
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people of the Middle Ages, foolish about so many 
things, were wise in their treatment of death. 
They understood it better than their ancestors — 
much better than their descendants. Life in 
these days was terrible ; why, when men lived so 
badly, they died so well, it is hard to say. But it 
is certain that they did die well, and that they 
made their death profitable to others by the tombs 
which they devised for themselves. There are two 
ways in which an ordinary man may benefit those 
who come after — ^by leaving his money to a good 
cause, and by wisely bestowing his memory. In 
the Middle Ages people attended to both these 
duties, and ran no risk of being thought morbid 
or self-conscious, because they regarded the latter 
as well as the former. 

The strangest of the many eflSgies in this 
Chamber is the sepulchral figure of Marino or 
Mariano Soccino, jurisconsult of Siena, by Vec- 
chietta. The little old man must have died of 
mere living. He is rubbed away to a skeleton ; 
his body was tired of its inhabitant. The thin, 
soft hands crossed feebly over each other are 
only veins and bones; one longs to draw the 
covering down over the worn feet. The fire of 
life was not extinguished; it burnt itself out. 
The sharp features, the narrow lips, the hollow 
cheeks and temples and sunken eyelids, show the 
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fine chiselling of Time. It would be ghastly if it 
were not so true to Art. As he lies there resting 
on his pillow — a pillow, not the fringed and 
tasselled cushion that generally adorns a bed of 
stone — he looks as though he saw some pleasant 
thing with those closed eyes of his ; people often 
do who have died under no great excitement. 
I have never heard any one speak in a loud 
voice beside this figure. How reverently the 
old artists treated the old ! Contrast it, for a 
moment, with Hoirs portraits of old men — Lord 
Overstoney for instance. The modem painter re- 
velled with cruel exultation in the feeble ugliness 
of age. Was it a joyous presentiment that he 
himself would never reach that period, which 
caused him to slander thus grotesquely the men 
who had done so ? Did he mistake fact for truth ? 
" Weakness, be thou my strength ! " Was that 
his watchword, his devilish "Evil, be thou my 
good ! " The little man, it seems, was loved 
and admired by them of Siena; the city paid 
Vecchietta for the work. He was perhaps an 
eloquent speaker in the Law Courts, — the more 
impressive because he was no giant. " He must 
have been one of my family, the Piccolomini," ^ 
said Pius II., and felt that, for a Pope, he had 
said a very good thing indeed. 

1 The Littlemen. 
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Hard by is another Sienese lawyer, Filippo 
Decio, half sitting up, with a book in his hand, 
as if he had met death reading. Any one with 
a natural taste for books will be attracted by 
this person, he is enjoying himself so much. He 
must have been of those to whom books are 
necessary, whose appearance without a hook is 
inconceivable to their best friends. They cannot 
have been bom reading ; yet it is hard to imagine 
them in any state of existence where they would 
be deprived of that occupation. Many can read, 
but there are few readers. Perhaps, on the 
whole, there are more writers. 



THE HALL OF STATUES' 

In an exquisite chapter of the most exquisite 
fairy-tale that ever was written, we are told that 
the hero, finding himself in the course of his 
rambles through the Palace of the Fairy Queen on 
the threshold of a vast hall, full of beautiful 
statues, was possessed with the idea that if he 
had but come one moment earlier he would have 
found them all in motion. I do not often feel as 
heroes feel; but the day came when I under- 
stood this one. I, a weak, clothed-upon thing 
of the nineteenth century, had forced my un- 
welcome presence in among a number of perfect 
beings in the full current of life ; and the intru- 
sion chilled them to stone. The Wrestlers were 
in the thick of their fight ; I could almost 
hear the arrested Combatant pant for breath; 
Apollo's horses were checked in mid career. 
Venus was stepping down to her bath; Dian 

^ The Hall has now become a Corridor ; the statues are differ- 
ently arranged. 
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(who rises earlier) was off to the woods ; Victory 
paused in the very act of alighting. 

I felt also as a peasant might, who had broken in 
rudely upon a party of Kings and Queens. And 
as the peasant forgets that he too is a man, and 
remembers only that he is inferior, so did I forget 
that I had as good a right to live as any of 
them. One, one alone had I not injured. The 
Dying Gaul would have been dead in another 
moment ; as it was, he had all but fallen. With 
him alone could I feel any fellowship. By that 
strange power of fascination which is the property 
of death, he drew my gaze even in this world of 
pure exercise. The running, leaping, fighting 
figures vanished. It was he who had won the 
race. What is the boasted strength of life to 
this surrender? Gaul, Gladiator , or Herald, 
what matters it ? His name is merely the quarrel 
of antiquarians ; in how many names he has sur- 
vived, we know not. But he can never survive 
the pity of ages. 

Around him stand the Venus of Aries, the 
Venus of Milo, the Venus of Capua, and the little 
Venus of Medici. Stone-eyed, stone-breasted 
creatures, women of ice and snow. That must 
have been an age of joy indeed in which women 
could be found to worship a goddess free from all 
the attributes which make women divine. Did 
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they never, when their sons were carried home 
not with the shield but upon it, long for the sad 
eyes of some compassionate Madonna? Venus 
had no heart. As for Diana, how could they go 
to her? It was her swift and jealous arrow that 
had wrought desolation. There is something 
almost unintelligible to us in the power which 
physical beauty wielded over the ancients. Goethe 
alone of modems understood it ; his are perhaps 
the only women with whom a Greek would feel 
at home. He would not understand our admira- 
tion of a lady who had such small eyes as Mary 
Queen of Scots, or such a bad upper lip as Marie 
Antoinette. It is true that these imperfections 
take the edge off the delicious awe which is 
inspired by ideal beauty. A friend of mine sat 
once before the Vemis of Milo^ 

" Drinking her gaze like wine," 

till he assured me every sense but that of terror 
was lost. He rose at length and fled. Not till 
he had reached the outer gate did he remember, 
with sincerest thankfulness, that Tannhauser was 
the last person who ever saw her alive. 

The arrangement of the three statues — Hermes 
opposite — prettily suggests the Judgment of Paris. 
To whom would he give the Golden Apple, if the 
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result of this dumb competition were to be de- 
clared ? What would the little Venus of Medici 
round the comer have to say to it ? 

So far had I come in my meditations, when I 
was put to rout by a pack of chattering female 
students. They wore woollen jackets and water- 
proofs, they carried baskets filled with stale 
bread-crumb, they ate sandwiches at the feet of 
The Youth Praying. Worst of all, they had 
tongues, and their tongues never stopped for one 
minute. Willingly, had I but held a dagger in my 
hand, would I have committed wholesale slaughter; 
yet am I, as regards offences in ordinary life, 
no less magnanimous than my neighbours. But 
it Vas not my ordinary life they interrupted. 
I could have forgiven them for stealing my um- 
brella ; I could not forgive them for stealing my 
time. Are there any people in the world so 
enviable as those who have a taste for studying 
character? They never suffer the pangs of dis- 
appointed loneliness. Balzac would have amused 
himself with these women. 

Under their malign influence I beheld one 
hideous or painful cast after another, casts which 
I had never noticed before. I thought Medusa 
had the toothache. I was afraid to look at 
Niohe, or at any one I liked, lest I should find 
that I cared for nothing any longer. How is it 
that a little leaven of vulgarity leavens the whole 
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lump? Finally, to my intense annoyance, just 
when I wanted to go, they also prepared to quit 
the scene of their labours. They were, or pre- 
tended to be, engaged on chalk studies of Venus, 
but as they had never taken the trouble to look 
at her, the likeness was not striking. 

It was cold, snowy weather when I went, 
day after day, to sit among the Gods ; the world 
grew white without and white within. It was 
the same whether I watched the snow fall or 
mounted Olympus ; first there came dizzy excite- 
ment; next, great weariness, and such a strong 
desire for sleep, that I could have sunk down then 
and there upon the pavement. It seemed im- 
possible to go straight back to the common things 
of life without an interval of rest and forgetful- 
ness. The bodily eyes will claim this indulgence, 
when the mind's eye has been strained. As time 
went on, the visionary character of what I saw 
disappeared, this bloodless world became too pure 
for me, and I began to long for a ray of colour, 
a reflection, the look of eyes. In vain I strove to 
touch mankind in the makers of it. Pheidias, 
Praxiteles, Polycleitus ; only their glorious names 
remain. Vainly we seek in books the presence 
that eludes us. If their lives were as grand as 
their works — as their names even — what have we 
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not lost? I left this chamber sadly, for in the 
Hall of Pillars I had found men, whereas here I 
found no one; nothing but names. The so-called 
Head of Plato might have preached philosophy 
but that the authorities turned it into Bacchus. 
What a transformation! As if a portrait of 
Charles II. had been mistakeu for an authentic 
likeness of St. John ! 

The only human recollection that I carried 
away with me was the memory of my resentment 
at the chattering students. Yet this resentment 
was foolish, and wicked too, considering all we 
owe to fellow-mortals who are the reverse of the 
great sculptors — fellow-mortals only, — nameless. 
Often and often the sight of a beautiful, of a 
happy face in the street acts like a charm and a 
deliverance. Times without number I have heard 
the song of Pippa Passing. What right had I 
to murmur because she once happened to sing 
out of tune as she passed ? Has not my shadow 
fallen when I knew it not, and dimmed the gaiety 
of those who had been mirthful but for me ? 



THE HOUSE OF IVORY 

Into the first Court, pass TrajarCs Column^ down 
the steps on the right, turn to the left! There 
are three rows of cases, full of carvings in ivory, 
yellow and white, old and young. 

The Arts in miniature have attractions of their 
own — ^they are delicate, ladylike withal. They 
are " the fine arts " in little. An intaglio or an 
ivory, poor though it be, never shocks good taste 
as a hideous picture or statue does; we take a 
rare delight in it when it is good. There is a 
coquetry about the thing; we must bend fondly 
over to find out its perfections. 'Tis an excellent 
vehicle for humour too. Humour on a colossal 
scale is difl&cult. The finer the strokes by which 
humour is expressed, the better it pleases. The 
curtain fell long ago on the genteel comedy of 
the Middle Ages, but we may lift a comer of it 
here. 

The mirrors that once fitted these pretty cases 
are dust now, like the fair features they reflected. 
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It IS the case and not the mirror, that reflects ; 
therein we see what was held to be^n in the old 
time. It is a kind of absurdity that appeals to 
one by its childishness. The lady goes a-hunting 
with her knight and two servants; the knight 
chucks her under the chin ; one of the attendants 
is very much shocked and the other one rather 
amused. Or she goes out hawking, attended in 
the same manner. Or she stays at home and 
" plays at the chesse." This kind of thing is re- 
peated over and over again; they seem to have 
thought it vastly entertaining. Elsewhere, the 
lover besieges the Castle of Love, with para- 
phernalia of horses and armour, or the lady 
crowns him victorious. Aristotle, dangling out 
of his mistress's window, is another favourite 
joke. They spared Plato. 

While the great Arts were still little, this 
little Art was great. It led straight to my lady's 
chamber; it said what it had to say upon her 
combs, her looking-glass, her prayer-book, and 
her rosary. My lady of the Middle Ages was a 
more light-hearted creature than my lady of the 
day before or the day after ; those carvings caught 
the spirit of her mirth and kept it safe. Even 
her religion was merry. 

Here and there a stray artist may have pierced 
the heart of the Virgin with the sword, but for 
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the most part she bends over the Cradle, she does 
not stand by the Cross. As a rule, the artists in 
ivory show her to us not only beautiful but gay. 
Laughing angels crown her with a coronal of 
leaves, and the Child lets a bird fly down to her 
knee, or stretches His little hand towards the lily 
that she holds just out of reach; or again, she 
gives the Child an apple, but He, raising His hand 
above it in the attitude of blessing, transforms it 
into the orbed symbol of His dominion. Love, 
innocent and sweet in spirit, lends its charm to 
these toys, be they plaques, statuettes, book-covers, 
or the more serious furniture of churches, — the 
pastoral staff (its handle sometimes rounded, 
sometimes in the form of Ezekiel's Tau, twisted 
with angels), the pyx, the pax or kiss-box, by 
means of which the celebrant, whose lips had 
touched the outer rim of the chalice, conveyed 
that greeting to the deacon, to the sub-deacon, to 
the acolyte, and finally to the congregation. On 
one of the paxes, Michael is at war with such a 
mirth-provoking Satan that the shafts of ridicule, 
one is inclined to think, might be the most effec- 
tive means of subduing him. 

The earlier works are, of course, graver in char- 
acter. There is a Carlovingian book-cover, on 
which the Virgin, Isaiah, and Melchizedek have 
something of the wide-eyed Byzantine look. 
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Above are angels with a medallion ; below is the 
Nativity, the ox and ass tenderly watching the 
little solemn Babe ; out in the field, one of the 
Shepherds, dazed by the heavenly vision, rubs his 
eyes. Of the same period is a Crucifixion; the 
onlookers include the Sea mounted on a dragon, 
its wings put the wrong way, its tail ending in a 
leaf, — and the Earth, a serpent coiled round one 
of her arms, and children clinging to the other. 
Another carving of the same scene has a wonderful 
rush down of angels, head foremost. In another 
the spirits of the Sun and Moon are figured within 
their heavenly bodies. This is a communion 
of Heaven and Earth, like Botticelli's exquisite 
picture of the Angels embracing the Shepherds 
on Christmas Day, — the dead are rising from their 
graves, the air is full of bending angels, the Dove 
rests on the Cross. The Predella is not quite 
perfect, for the central part has been restored. In 
the Annunciation of the same period there are 
three angels — an unusual number. 

Among the most precious treasures of the 
Treasure-House are the rare Consular Diptychs. 
These Diptychs were a complimentary gift, sent 
by the Eoman Consuls, on their appointment, to 
"people of importance in their day." Later on, 
when the world Christianised, their owners often 
bequeathed them to the churches, in which they 
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were used as tablets for the registration of 
baptisms, of the names of bishops and benefactors, 
of saints and martyrs, of members of the congre- 
gation who had died and were to be remembered 
at Mass. The most valuable is one inscribed 
Symmachorumy dating from the second century. 
It represents a Bacchante and a child, standing by 
an altar from which the flame of sacrifice rises. 
It is known to have been one of the doors of a 
Reliquary in the convent of Moutier^ in the 
diocese of Troyes; the other was found at the 
bottom of a well, a few years since, and is now 
at the Hdtel Cluny. It is inscribed Nicanor- 
chorum. The whole Diptych was perhaps a wed- 
ding present, given in memory of the alliance 
concluded between two great patrician houses ; 
or again, it may have formed the cover of the 
marriage contract ; or yet again, it may have been 
a joint offering to the Temple of Bacchus or 
Cybele, or (if the word omitted was Religio) the 
instrument by means of which the two families, 
on some occasion of common importance to both 
of them, recorded their determination to uphold 
the ancient worship in the teeth of the Christians. 
Any number of guesses play about the cause — the 
reason — the use. " It might be " has all the charm 
of " It was once." To think of the chances 
by which the little carving tumbled down to 
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our own time! The little carving might have 
been lost so easily — and yet how difficult it must 
have been to lose ! 

Fancy follows the precious Bacchante forward as 
well as backward. Now and here she is enjoy- 
ing a dignified old age; she is a distinguished 
stranger, a pensioner of Government But it is 
scarcely possible to think that her wanderings 
have ended. The grandchild of Victoria may sell 
her for his wars. The leaders of the third Eng- 
lish Revolution may knock her to pieces some 
fine day. Scarcely, when a hundred years are 
over, will she be left standing quietly where she 
now is, for all the nation to come and look at 
her. She is priceless at this moment, yet her 
value is rising steadily year by year. How had 
she her beginning? Where did the elephant 
roam from whose tusk she was cut ? Whose will 
be the last eyes to delight in her? We cannot 
tell whence she came, nor whither she goeth. 
The man who made her must have had a rare 
love of all graceful things — the shape of leaves, 
of hair, of flame, of falling robes. The oak-tree 
grew not again in Art for centuries as it is grow- 
ing here. 

The Diptych of Rufinus Gennadius Probus 
Orestes, Consul of the East, 530, is not a beautiful 
object. Justinian and Theodora are seen above ; 
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below are little figures, emptying out sacks of 
treasure. Anastasius, Consul of the East, 517, 
was of a comic turn of mind. A farce is being 
played in the two lower compartments of his 
Diptych, and a huge insect is biting the nose of 
one of the dramatis personcB. It is faintly amus- 
ing still to see what a grand person thought it 
worth while to laugh at thirteen hundred and 
eighty-three years ago. Nowadays it is un- 
dignified for any one above, the ripe age of four 
to be amused with 

" By came a blackbird 
And pecked off her nose." 

Nous avons changS tout cela. 



SILVER AND GOLD 

More treasures ! 

"The care of all the churches" takes visible 
form at sight of these episcopal staves and crosses, 
pyxes, paxes, chalices, monstrances, reliquaries, 
and what not ! They need the " dim religious 
light" of a cathedral to make them flash and 
bum. They are not for week-days. And yet the 
poetry of that Day in Seven which is the god- 
child of the Sun, is lost in wealth. Silver and 
gold are pounds, shillings, and pence, whatever 
shape they assume. Vulgarity steps in and mars 
all. " Silver and gold have I none," said they 
who first kept Sunday. 

Besides, it is painful to look with curiosity 
where others gazed in adoration. 

Here, almost everything that was not sacred 
once was once domestic. He that would see the 
ancestors of his knives and forks — more especially 
the ancestors of his cups and platters — let him 
come hither! He will find the whole family of 
mugs, from the classic karchesion down to the 
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still fashionable tankard. He will look upon the 
krater or bowl for mixing wine with water (the 
Greeks were an odd people — they thought it un- 
mannerly to drink spirits neat) ; the kulix (what 
a flower-like sound it has !), a saucer with handles, 
through one of which the guest slid his finger to 
balance it while he drank ; the kantJiarus^ a cup 
with high loop handles, for pouring a libation to 
Bacchus before the wine went round ; the skuphos, 
sacred to Hercules; the rhutoriy a vessel with a 
pointed bottom for wine to trickle through. He 
will come, in due course, to the mazer or bowl of 
maplewood set in metal, to the hanap or covered 
cup without a stem, to the goblet, the jolly bowl 
in the bottom of which St. Christopher sparkled 
through nectar. What has **the chalice of the 
grapes of God " to do in such mixed company ? 

There are Clocks too — many and various. Of 
all the depressing things in the world, a clock 
that will not go is the worst. When we see the 
hands immovable, when we listen in vain for 
the voice of that unceasing household orator, 
it is as if Time himself had stopped and we 
launched forth on an uncomfortable Eternity with 
no minutes in it. The years look after them- 
selves ; our clothes are our clocks and never fail 
to warn us. Months are a tame, genuine sub- 
division, ministering like the tides to "a barren 
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vanity on the part of the Moon." Sunday keeps 
the week straight. An hour is as much as to say 
a walk — dinner — a three-volume novel; but the 
minutes, the precious minutes — who is to reckon 
them when the clock loses count ? 

These Fans might have been prettier. There 
is no historic feeling about the older specimens — 
mere extinct butterflies that will never flutter their 
wings again. 

But here are instruments that once mad« music 
—enthroned among them as King and Queen, the 
Clavichord which was blind Handel's favourite 
— the Virginals, whereon that original virago, 
Gloriana, was wont to exercise her fingers. It is 
quite impossible that such a woman can have 
played well, though she may have had what the 
pupils of the Royal College of Music call " first- 
rate technique." On the Clavichord is written 
Sic transit gloria mundi and Musica donum Dei. 

Meantime the light outside is fading, and the 
lights within are kindled. Garish day is too cold 
for these dead things. Gas warms them into 
ghostly life. They are no more forlorn, reft of 
their cloisters and their hearths. The golden 
eagles revive ; their solid wings give back the 
bright reflection. The Cupids quiver into sprightli- 
ness. The clocks are all but going. 



A KNIGHT OF MALTA 

All sorts and conditions of men have taken 

apartments in that cosmopolitan Hostelry of 

Art — the National Gallery. Greeks, Italians, 

French, Dutch, and English, what a Babel would 

instantly arise, were the spell of silence broken, 

were life bestowed but for a moment on those 

undying pictures ! 

A certain amount of friendly intercourse might 

take place between the different schools. Andrea 

del Sarto would, no doubt, be pleased to make the 

acquaintance of Hogarth. The wigs and gowns 

of British judges might interest Moroni's Latvyer. 

It would be a genuine pleasure to Paris Bordone's 

stout and handsome Lady to meet the stout, 

unhandsome dames of Holland, and Greuze's 

little, gray-eyed Girl should j&nd a playfellow 

in the youngest daughter of Sisygambis. Even 

Philip 11. and Charles I. might have something to 

say to each other, and Savonarola would embrace 

the opportunity of becoming better acquainted 
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with Gainsborough's Parish Clerk and the work- 
ing system of the Eeformed Church of England. 
There is but one person who might perhaps feel 
alone, who would find no one to keep him com- 
pany. Lords and ladies, kings, painters, clerks, 
and children go on for ever, but the Knight is 
dead. It cannot for a moment be pretended that 
the Baronet represents him. He is as purely 
medisBval as the rack and the thumbscrew, and 
extinct as the Dodo. 

The Knight was the nearest approach to an 
ideal that ever reached practical existence. " Of 
all the beautiful things which the eyes of men 
could fall upon in the world about them, the most 
beautiful must have been a young knight riding 
out in morning sunshine, and in faithful hope." 
Like most beautiful things, he lasted but a short 
time. Eeal life let him drop long ago. But he 
is still the darling of Art and Literature. He is 
the hero of idyll after idyll, both in print and on 
canvas. He has become symbolical to us — a 
figure of the riding, fighting, seeking-and-never- 
finding Middle Ages, a tjrpe of high endeavour 
even in high achievement. In the first, the 
historical sense, he was unknown to his contempo- 
raries ; they had no ground for thinking that his 
profession would be more transient than that of 
other men — of soldiers and sailors, for instance. 

G 
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In the second sense they admired him as we do, 
with this diflference — that his dress was familiar 
to them. In front of the National Gallery stands 
the knightliest of modem men — Charles George 
Gordon. Eightly and boldly Thomeycroft set 
him there in the habit in which he lived and 
moved; but when we pass between the folding- 
doors and gaze upon those ancestors of his within, 
it is impossible not to regret, were it but for a 
moment, the absence of that emblematic armour 
which, as it were, displays and emphasises the 
noble spirit of the wearer. There is this about 
armour — ^it cannot be borrowed ; it will be worn 
by a Knight and a Knight only. When Vandyck 
introduced it in his great Charles /., the result 
was disastrous. The wearer and the thing worn 
did not agree. The face does not bear out the 
promise of strength given by the form. By 
that time there were men in armour, but Knights 
had vanished. Poets, who were poets only, con- 
tinued faithful to their allegiance. Tennyson is 
not fonder of Sir This or Sir That than was 
Spenser. 

The greatest minds felt otherwise. Don Quixote 
had been written. Between " the foolish Knight " 
of Shakespeare and Parsifal, King of Knights, 
** the pure fool " of Wagner, there is a diflference 
of more than many epochs. It is one of Time's 
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most curious revenges. The Knight had run a-tilt 
against men big enough to have overthrown every- 
thing mortal. He was worsted and left for dead. 
For years and years people had done nothing but 
laugh at him, loudly perhaps with the satirists, 
softly and tenderly with Addison, when on a 
sudden Goethe and Scott took him up, warmed 
him and healed his wounds, and sent him once 
more armed into the lists to challenge the world's 
admiration. He is as rampant now as ever he was. 
Tennyson, Browning, Matthew Arnold, William 
Morris, Millais, Watts, Bume-Jones, Eossetti, all 
these, at different seasons, staked their repu- 
tation upon him. It may be worth while to see 
what he looked like in the days when he was 
painted at first-hand, not from a model and a 
hric'd'hrac shop. 

Fronting the spectator, as he enters the First 
Room of the National Gallery^ there hangs a 
portrait called the Knight of Malta^ which is often 
enough overlooked, although no one has ever seen 
it once without seeing it again. It is the work of 
one Francesco di Cristoforo Bigi, son of a weaver 
at Milan, pupil of Mariotti AJbertinelli who gave 
up painting because he disliked criticism and 
kept a public-house instead. Bigi himself began 
to paint, "not so much because he desired fame 
as to be able to help his poor relations.*' He was 
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a great friend of Andrea del Sarto, with whom 
he shared a studio; he was a fellow-workman 
of Ghirlandajo, the first man who represented 
living personages in his pictures, and had the 
audacity to put spectacles on a Saint's nose ; as 
also of Jacopo da Pontormo, who used to keep 
dead bodies in troughs of water that he might 
paint the Deluge properly.^ He would never go 
out of Florence, because he had seen some of 
Raphael's works, and dared not measure himself 
with Raphael and Raphael's fellows. He was 
exceedingly fond of his art, ** following it ever 
with greater and greater love." Not a day passed 
but he made studies from the living model; 
he always retained one in his pay. He never 
married ; he liked a quiet life, he said, and quoted 
the proverb: ^'He that is wedded is worried.*' 
His modesty and amiability won many a friend 
for him during the forty years which were all 
he spent on this unquiet earth. Only once does 
he appear to have been seriously angry. That 
was when the Brothers of a certain Monastery, 
where he had been painting in fresco, chose to 
discover his picture without leave, because they 
wanted to celebrate a festa by unveiling it at the 
same time with Andrea del Sarto's. As soon as 
Bigi was informed of this, he hurried to the spot, 

^ Pictures by all tliree artists hang in the same room. 
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jumped on to the scaffolding, seized a mason's 
hammer that chanced to be there, knocked the 
Madonna's head to pieces, and was proceeding 
to demolish every bit of his work, when the 
horrified Brethren, alarmed by the noise, rushed 
in and stayed his hand. They offered to pay 
him double if he would finish it according to 
agreement, but no persuasion could induce him 
to touch the wall again; and as the other 
painters then in Florence had too much respect 
for him to do so either, it was never finished 
at all. 

This Knight of Malta is the only picture of his 
which we possess ; to look at it is to understand 
his impatience of anything but perfection. There 
is a quiet confidence about the drawing, a depth 
of repose in the colour that could only have been 
attained after long and severe effort; and the 
master was right to be indignant with those who 
thoughtlessly exposed that effort to the world 
instead of its completed crown of beauty. A 
young man, dressed in black with the White Cross 
of the Knights of Malta, leans against a parapet, 
holding an open letter in his hand. Behind him 
is a square of blue tranquillity, brightening into 
pure light towards the horizon; on the left the 
usual slender little tree, divided into symmetrical 
branches, and leaves that one could count; round 
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about, rocks and houses and a tiny bridge, gay 
in the sunshine. The Knight stands dark and 
lonely. The letter that he holds has blotted out 
the landscape. Henceforward he will not notice 
bright colouring. 

'^ The world is painted in black and white." 

He has the dreamy abstraction of a man whose 
eyes, fixed as they are upon the world within, 
see little of that without It is impossible to 
help gazing at them; who could resist peering 
into his neighbour's house, if he were sure that 
he should find the occupant, and that the occu- 
pant would never see him? The lamp of this 
fair house was Memory; it still bums through 
the windows. Nine times out of ten it is Memory 
that makes a man gentle, and gentleness is the 
soul of a Knight's courage. The Knight is 
young. There is but a slight down on the upper 
lip, and cheek and brow are smooth, while 
the mouth is tremulous with emotion; yet there 
is nothing of the rebellion of youth against the 
first order it receives to march joylessly. He 
is a dignified person ; he has not borne, but 
he knows how to bear. The Knight's fidelity 
is his. 

The picture is signed FRA CP., *^ Franciscus 
Cristophori pinxity The painter must, after all, 
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have been more of a mystic than that remark 
about wedding and worrying would lead us to 
suppose. Tar: vhlia: chi: bien: eima, "Slowly 
he forgets who loves well." That is the inscrip- 
tion upon the parapet. 
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OFF 

Offi 

It is the breeziest word that ever was made of 
three letters. 

Yea, and a good word it is in the ears of a 
Londoner, in the month of August. 

There are many advantages connected with 
residence in London. There are twelve posts in 
the day ; there are Museums, Theatres, places of 
meeting; there is no need to hear the same 
clergyman preach the same sermon for half-an- 
hour every Sunday. But in the month of August 
there comes upon the most ardent lover of London 
a craving to leave her which nothing but absence 
can satisfy. It is hard to live always at close 
quarters with anyone — much more with a city. 
And London wants to be left alone with her 
black cats and her charwomen. She needs the 
gas that her favoured children are breathing in 
and out for those unhappy children of hers that 
can never leave her. 

And everybody has fled ; and satisfactory though 
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it may be, on general principles, to find out how 
small a part of London " everybody " is, there is 
little comfort in the reflection for anyone who is 
not a charwoman nor a cat. Even the sun goes 
at last ; London is bad in August with the sun, 
but it is worse without him — a hot desolate winter 
of discontent. Then from far-away countries 
visions are reflected of gleaming rivers, woods, and 
hills ; and all around, within doors and without, a 
silent chorus rises : Go ! 

But ah, how diflSicult it is to go I We flatter 
ourselves with fancied freedom. We are the 
slaves of every house that belongs to us. In- 
visible chains bind us to every chair and table. 
No sooner have we got rid of them than we begin 
to long for bonds afresh. We cannot be content 
to go; we must go somewhere. Further, we 
must go somehow. The gentleman who went to 
Southampton, intending to cross the water, and 
there remained for fifty years, — ^the other gentle- 
man who drove to the nearest station, jumped into 
the first train that happened to be starting and 
jumped out when he came to the last place at 
which it stopped — these in their several ways 
exemplified the difficulties into which Free Will, 
so called, is always leading us. 

The day before we leave home is like the last 
of life. We remember the cock we owe to 
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-ffisculapius, the books we never returned, the 
little debt we never paid, the letter we ought to 
have written. These testamentary dispositions 
are saddening of themselves. And then, when 
you have made up your mind to go, you have to 
make it up over again as to what you will take. 
A very serious matter ; for what you do not take 
you must leave — there is no middle course ; and 
the Fates are kind indeed, if you do not leave 
behind something which you regret three minutes 
afterwards. If you paint in water-colour, it is 
certain to be a sponge. 

Books are a terrible responsibility. 

If you leave Shakespeare, he has his revenge. 
Even the faults and follies of a cheap edition are 
of little moment There is no mood in which he 
cannot be read ; and, in the course of six weeks 
or so, a mood will of necessity occur in which 
he must be read. It may be only a Sonnet that 
is wanted; but nobody else's Sonnet will do in- 
stead. That anyone should be forced to think 
his own thoughts to amuse himself, when at the 
expense of half-a-crown he might have enjoyed 
Shakespeare's ! 

But, if it be a safe and simple rule not to quit 
England without Shakespeare in the bottom of 
the box, it is an equally important part of The 
Law of Enjoying Oneself, never to travel without 
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half-a-dozen novels in the top of it They must 
be very long, for it is imperative that they should 
last through several journeys, and they must be 
very good, for we may have to read them twice 
over; they ought also to contain many adventures. 
Sir Charles Grandisoriy for instance, though just 
of the right length from one point of view, might 
prove a little too long from another. Wilkie 
Collins and George Meredith make an excellent 
contrast; it takes such a little while to under- 
stand the first, and such a long while to under- 
stand the second. 

As for the human companion, to go abroad with 
people whose hearts are in England all the time, 
is not to go abroad at all. There are many 
persons in this case. They seem to be as much 
on the spot as any of the inhabitants while they 
march to and fro over the Continent; but you could 
not talk to one of them for a moment without dis- 
covering that he is really in South Kensington. 
We cannot make sure of taking anybody with us, 
even our dearest friend ; he may be half a realm 
away the whole six weeks for all we know. A 
peevish anxiety to reach the Post Office betrays 
him. The Post Office is Little England every- 
where. Selection is but a vanity, chance is as 
good as choice and better. 

Therefore, if we would have true society, we 
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must fall back upon books, though railway officials 
are given to barbarous charges for overweight of 
luggage. It is parlous to think that they allow a 
decent amount of clothing for the body, and are 
reckless about the soul. Of course books do 
weigh heavier than silk and broadcloth; but it 
is a gross, material way of judging the neces- 
sities of man. To go away without books in your 
box is the act of a savage. 

Victoria should be the pleasantest place for a 
starting-point. It hath a royal and patriotic sound 
about it. 

'^ That man's the best cosmopolite, 
That loves his native country best." 

We English love the Motherland with less 
intoxication than the French ; but it is a comfort- 
able doctrine that to leave her is tonic to our 
patriotism. 

" See many lands, boy, England last of all. 
That way you'll love her best." 

Charing Cross suggests possible annoyance, and 
a dead Queen instead of a live one — Canon Street 
the noise and dust of the battle. 
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There is nothing at the Station that helps anyone 
to go except the sight of other prisoners likewise 
trying to escape. Everybody has not gone after 
all — everybody is going. This causes an instant 
sensation of rivalry. You forget your last Will 
and Testament; better still, you forget that you 
have forgotten. You think only of securing the 
first seat in the first train down to the boat. 

Maledictions on the man that invented a clock ! 
If it had not been for him, we should never have 
known how insignificantly short are our eternities 
of anguish. The Captain should forbid the use 
of watches during the passage. 

'Tis a sad thing to reflect on landing that all 
this agony will have to be gone through over again 
in the space of a few weeks, to get back to every- 
thing that we have just faced death to get away 
from. But for the moment all is triumph. I 
have heard people say that the line between 
Calais and Brussels is dull. I cannot think so. 
The first sense of a new country is always high 
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excitement, whether it be beautiful or no. It 
brings a rush of fresh life through the veins. 
"We did not cry out Lord! half so much at 
Rome as at Calais, which to this hour I look 
upon as one of the most surprising cities in the 
universe/' says Horace Walpole. 

There are undesigned coincidences between 
readers and writers, or again between readers and 
readers of books, which give one an unaccount- 
able satisfaction, out of proportion to their im- 
portance on the journey. Les Deux Diane were 
travelling in the same carriage ; and as I looked 
on Calais I saw in it the scene of Gabriel de 
Montgomery's marvellous exploit. Historically it 
is a gain to know that when Queen Mary wept, 
it was not "Fortune's malice" that "lost her 
Calais,^' but only the most magnificent young 
Viscount that ever adorned the stage of France. 
Eather a Viscount than Fortune any day ! 
Pleasant was it also to revert to the idea one 
had of Mary Stuart before the era of History. 
Surely she is one of the most charming characters 
the pen of the Magician ever sketched — an angel 
but that her wings are those of a butterfly. It 
never occurred to him that she was "something 
better than innocent." Later on, I came upon 
the finest passage of all, the Balin-Balan combat 
of the two friends who have taken different sides, 

H 
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as I sat waiting in an Opera-House. Had I read 
the book by my own fireside, I should have re- 
membered this alone — the fireside would have 
vanished ; but now, whenever I think of it, I see 
behind the trees and bushes the long red rows 
of stalls, the painted curtain — and mingled with 
the clash of swords comes the buzz of the tuning 
orchestra as of a thousand metal bees. 

There was another chance connection that 
pleased me mightily. Three hundred and seven- 
teen years afterwards, to the very minute, on the 
24th August, being St. Bartholomew's Day, did 
I come to the first page of the Massacre in La 
Reine Margot. 

And yet another ! I had been reading Greeley. 
Accident, not design, threw into my hands that 
curious work of Hardy's, Two on a Tower. It 
was the one book found by Greeley in a cache 
on his awful wanderings over the Frozen Deep. 
Strangely must that invented tale of the lover 
of science have sounded in the ears of the men 
who were dying for her ! 

But to return to Calais. 

On the first carriage of the train that was 
waiting to take us through, appeared the words 
Tare Tarra. They were a welcome in them- 
selves. I do not know what they mean, but 
there is something tricksy, fanciful, wholly and 
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entirely foreign about them. Even so there is 
not one word out of the familiar thousands that 
we use daily which is dear to me as the word 
Estaminet It is the Open Sesame ! of the Con- 
tinent. The line between Calais and Brussels is 
strewn with Estaminets. And where but on the 
line from Calais to Brussels would you find 
a house of entertainment the size of a bathing- 
machine called Cafe Renaissance ? 

The bare and barren fields under the low 
gray sky remind me of Millet's Angelus. But 
it is a land **in which it seemeth always after- 
noon." I have sometimes wished to stay twenty- 
four hours at one of those queer villages, that 
I might find out whether the sun ever rose and 
set there. Not more than twenty-four hours. 
Ono! 

The train comes to them as Childe Roland 
to the Dark Tower came, blowing a horn; it 
takes up an old woman and a priest and is off 
again. The priest is very fat and wears a large 
black sash. For him also I cherish an unre- 
quited affection. He is the first of many priests 
that I shall see. 

A full stop at Ldle. 

There is an uncertainty about the Railway 
Service of France which is refreshing after the 
monotonous, regular ways of our own. I never 
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saw anything like it in this country, except in the 
behaviour of a toy train that used to run about 
the environs of a little fishing-village in Suffolk. 
It had been made for the convenience of Mandarins 
in China, but the Mandarins did not want it. 
When I was sitting in that train, I could have 
thought myself abroad, it went along to such a 
bungling tune and stopped at such absurd places ; 
only, the guard came in at stated intervals and did 
not suddenly attack the carriage in mid-space in 
the dark, as he does on the line between Calais 
and Brussels. 

There is a brightness and gaiety about Brussels 
which make it very seductive. I never arrive 
there but it is all ablaze with light and half the 
inhabitants are riding merry-go-rounds. Even in 
the hotel it is a difficult matter to contrive dark- 
ness enough to fall asleep. The electric light is 
no sooner out over the washhandstand than it 
rekindles over the bed. 



CHATEAU D 

Chdteau is a word for which — as for many others 
in French — we possess no equivalent. 
Castle ! 

" The splendour falls on castle walls." 

Warvnck — Windsor — Durham — are before our 
eyes in a moment. We see round towers and 
battlements — our ears are filled with the clangour 
of the trumpet, the ceJI of sentinels and wardours. 
The mist of years disperses ; again, as we beheld 
it in our childhood, we behold Little Dukes carried 
out by stealth in bundles of hay under a grim 
portcullis — the hoofs of fiery chargers resound as 
the hero gallops over the drawbridge — the iron 
chains rattle as it is pulled up after him in the 
face of the foe. This is the Castle, as it appears 
to anyone of warlike imagination — say, to a 
woman; for woman's fancy is commonly more 
martial than that of the masculine thing out of 
which custom creates the soldier. He, pn the 
contrary, if you talk to him about a Castle, will 
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indulge himself with a hazy vision of the last 
Claude he remembers. Neither man nor woman, 
painter nor poet, ever thinks of a Castle as if 
it were a chdteau. A chdteau — if it be not a 
chdteau en Espagne — is a humbler edifice. 

The chdteau of which I am thinking is no 
more than a big country house, with a garden, an 
orchard, and a church tower attached. We will 
call it the Chdteau D. There is a charm about 
initials; they are rich in promise that the full- 
blown name hardly fulfils; they are at once 
intimate and mysterious. 

Chdteau D. lies in a green and fruitful land, 
decked out in rosy apples, fragrant with walnut- 
trees — at its feet a narrow plain surrounded by 
hills that are low and blue. In front uprises, 
from a tapering red-tiled extinguisher, a thin spire 
tipped with a cross and a gilt weather-cock. On 
one side of the courtyard stands a great lime ; 
under the boughs of it the bees are humming 
sweetly. On the other, a shabby, white-washed 
arcade might, if he "made believe very hard," 
delude a willing dreamer into a dream of Italy. 
The hospitable door is always open ; the children, 
running up and down the double flight of steps 
that lead to it, crab-like, on either side, make the 
place ring with their laughter. The wide kitchen 
stands open likewise. It is always cooking, that 
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kitchen. There, at any hour of the day, you may 
see the kind old hostess, in person something 
between a saint and a witch but leaning rather 
to the saint, busy over her pots and pans under 
the shadow of a high and ancient mantelpiece. 
Nothing could be more different in character from 
the grosse Sylvie of the greasy Inferno which 
Balzac has taught us to associate with the notion 
of a French boarding-house. Elle a la bonte 
empreinte sur le visage, one of her guests said — 
an old lady also ; one who loved the world better 
than she knew it. 

Most of the guests indeed were very old or very 
young. They behaved in a tender and gentle 
way as if each thought the other were made of 
china, combining with a delicate courtesy to pet 
the frailest. It was Cranford gathered together 
under one roof — a world of little maids for ever 
carrying little messages. 

All except those who were too weak or too ill 
met at the dinner-table. Two dark-eyed babies, 
jealously guarded by a fat grandmamma and a 
small snub-nosed German maid, about twelve 
years old, did their best to enliven the meal. 
Mario, the boy, was a tiny, gentle, sentimental 
creature, who had to be coaxed to eat, and pre- 
ferred making experiments with corks and napkin- 
rings, to see how far they could be got to run in 
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company. Once I saw his little brown hand 
wander thoughtfully over my piece of bread. He 
was of an inquiring turn of mind— an infant 
philosopher — a Hamlet who wondered what things 
were made of. 

His sister, whom — being in ignorance of her 
true name — I will call Grisi, was of a bolder, more 
audacious temperament. As a general rule, she 
was divided from Mario by the whole width of 
her grandmother, and had to content herself 
with teasing the German maid ; but when by any 
chance they came together, she made the most 
of her opportunities and incited him to open 
rebellion. 

"Bing! Bang! Bong! Boo!" said Grisi; 
and Mario echoed her admiringly. 

They talked a curious lingo that was neither 
French, German, nor Italian, and yet all three. 
When it threatened to overpower the conversation 
of their elders, the grandmother imposed silence 
on Grisi, who thereupon asserted the right of free 
speech and lisped in numbers. 

*'C/rio.'" said she. 

''Due!^' said Mario, valiantly though feebly 
seconding his chief. 

''Tre!'' said Grisi. 

''QuetV !'' said Mario. 

** Ven£ otto /" cried Grisi, impatient of the ortho- 
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dox succession ; but here again granny put down 
her foot. 

''Zitti! Zitti!" 

She favoured Mario, after the illogical fashion 
of women, because he never would be a woman, 
because he was not so pretty as Grisi, because he 
had fits of home-sickness and was wont to inquire 
** Quand retoumons-nous done a mafamille f " 

All down the table were glass rests on which 
we laid our knives and forks between the courses ; 
but we made up for the rusticity of our surround- 
ings by the elegance of our manners, and hever 
went anywhere nor did anything without an in- 
finite number of bows and smiles and compliments, 
while the more venerable members of the party 
came in with an appropriate moral reflection 
upon every event, however insignificant, with the 
promptitude of a Greek chorus. 

The apartments in which we slept were not 
easy of access. Stone passages and stairs ran out 
to them from the brick-paved wall in every direc- 
tion, and then forgot the way. When, after 
devious wanderings in dark cellars, the goal was 
reached at last, there was a window blocked up, 
a door that led nowhere, a huge black pipe trained 
across the ceiling like some uncanny Jleur du mal 
with its root in an unaccountable stove. 

Yet one could rest there, for the oddity stopped 
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short on this side nature. The strangeness bore 
no dignified appearance of concealment. The air 
was empty air. No sense of welcome hung about 
the walls, yet the visitor was not repelled. It 
is the room with a memory that, resenting intru- 
sion, will not entertain the fragile creature, sleep. 
One such I remember long ago; a room that 
remembered. 

My room at the chdteau was not like this. How 
old it may have been I cannot tell. There is 
nothing left of the former masters of the house 
except a large D wreathed into the ironwork of 
the railing that adorns the steps down into the 
orchard, — and a date, 1775. Perhaps it is the 
date of a happy marriage — of the birth of an heir 
— it may be, of the building itself ; no one knows. 
In those pre-Revolution days it would have gone 
to the heart of some stout old gentleman in a wig, 
had any prophet told him that, a hundred years 
later, his children's home would be an Inn. Even 
the fiery young republican, his son, dreaming of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau beside the oleanders, 
wearying his father out of his life because all men 
were equal, would hardly have cared for that. 



COLOGNE 

The City of the Three Kings, thrice named, Coin, 
Kohn, Cologne, has kept something of the old 
magic for which it was famous. There were 
great advantages connected with the difficulty of 
travelling in the Middle Ages. If most people 
could not go to the Holy Land, little bits of the 
Holy Land came to them, and it was not a 
minute fragment of the world, marked out by 
definite lines of latitude and longitude, but an 
universal country to be found everywhere. The 
pilgrim that would be a pilgrim now, may not 
stop short of Jenisalem; in those days he had 
only to go as far as Westminster Abbey, to see 
the Holy Grail itself. I was sorry to learn from 
the Admirable Crichton, Bradshaw, that the 
Cathedral is dedicated to St. Peter. I always 
thought that it belonged, by right divine, to 
St. Christopher and the Three Kings. O royal 
Fisherman, that hast thy home in the great 
palaces of Rome, of London, of Koln am Rheine, 
never, asleep beside thy wife in the cottage on 
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the shores of the Lake of Galilee, didst thou 
dream anything so strange as this, the threefold 
crown of thy threefold confession ! 

But it is not of Peter that we think here ; it is 
of Caspar, Melchior, and Balthazar. Perhaps a 
thrill of half unlawful excitement ran through the 
pilgrims as they knelt before this shrine, for the 
names of " the Holy Three Kings from the Land 
of the Morning" were mighty to conjure with, 
wrought into magic rings, well known to sorcerers. 
Whose were the skulls? If every ghost could 
claim his own, what a curious transference of 
homage would take place, from many a famous 
church to many an obscure bit of earth ! It may 
be that the brain of a murderer worked behind 
the bones at sight of which generations of men 
and women have bent in adoration. 

There is a certain bonhomie about St. Chris- 
topher, bearing the Child on his back over the 
flood ; the poor old painted giant causes one to 
feel that odd gratification which comes of seeing 
the big and kind and stupid guided by the little 
and wise. It is not an uncommon occurrence 
anywhere except in Art. 

There was a stranger with me when I went, a 
stranger that intermeddled with my joy. I do 
not like to be in a church, the very loveliness 
of which makes it sacred, apart from all other 
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associations, with somebody who does not know 
it well. A quiver of nervousness comes over me, 
lest it should fail to make the right impression. 
I am like a fussy mother, who fears that her 
child will not hold itself as straight as usual in 
the presence of company. All the beauty of the 
child, all the praises of the company, cannot re- 
assure me. I long to be alone with it again. It 
will have nothing to say to me till then. 

Next morning it had much to say, but Toujours 
le mieux est Vennemi du hien, I wanted to see the 
other sights — I did not stay to hear. It is strange 
that a Cathedral, which is built to hold great 
multitudes of the faithful, should never, in the 
moments when it is truly an ideal church, hold 
more than one. No one is very happy but he is 
quite alone there. The sea of feeling isolates 
every soul. 

In a lower mood — yet this too a happy one — 
it is possible from our own Outer Court of the 
Gentiles, to catch sight of someone who is alone, 
as we, alas, are not ! On the morning in question, 
a poor woman in a common blue dress was kneel- 
ing at the foot of one of the pillars ; she had set 
down her basket on the pavement; she did not 
see the people round her. I think she did not 
even hear what the priest was saying, for she was 
seeing and hearing in another world, far from 
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Cologne. To me she was the only person there. 
A certain fellow-feeling drew me not to speak, 
but to think to her. Thus have I felt, in rare 
moments, at a Friends' Meeting. As long as no 
one spoke, the act of sympathy was perfect ; but 
woe is me, the silver sound of my neighbour's 
speech too swiftly marred my neighbour's golden 
silence ! 

There are many relics to be found in Cologne^ 
among others, all that is left of eleven thou- 
sand Virgins, — and of Duns Scotus, the author 
of one of the very few quotable puns that were 
made in the Middle Ages. " What is the difference 
between sot and Scot ? " said his Royal Master to 
him one evening, when his heart was merry with 
wine. *' There is only the table between them," 
returned the Subtle Doctor. It is one of those 
"glaringly insignificant" anecdotes that remain 
written on the tablets of the memory long after 
more important things have been effaced. What 
is the use of labouring to explain to a child the 
principles of Magna Charta ? All the child will 
remember, as we know from personal experience, 
is that King John was much too fond of peaches 
and ale. And quite right too; the worst of 
men is more interesting than the best of pieces 
of parchment 

In a narrow street, in the same room of the 
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same house, Peter Paul Kubens, the Prince of 
Painters, was (or perhaps he was not) bom, and 
Marie de Medicis, the second Queen of Henri 
Quatre, undoubtedly died. This — given that it 
be true — is a convenient arrangement, such as 
Fate will not often devise. Ignorant of the way 
thither, I asked a little humbly-dressed creature, 
a dressmaker perhaps, who was coming out of the 
Dom. She chanced to have-an errand that way, 
and took me with her, chattering volubly all the 
time. She did the honours of the house (outside) 
as if she had been Peter Paul himself. She told 
me about the wooden horses too, that look out 
of the window in the top story of Numero Zehn, 
Neumarkt, where the dead lady came home at 
midnight, but all she said I could not understand, 
and what I could, memory has let slip again. 
Then she went on to her work, having begun the 
day with two good deeds, and I went back to my 
idleness. 

I was sorry to go, sorry to leave the shade of 
the Three Kings. Never at any time have I 
stayed longer than two nights at the Hdtel du 
Nord, and yet there is a feeling of home about it. 
The flowers in the little garden dropped down be- 
tween those four walls are companionable flowers, 
— the silver balls reflect the traveller kindly. 

We always looked forward to a good Opera at 
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Cologne — not that we ever heard one, but it ex- 
cited us pleasantly to think we might. There are 
people from whom we may go on expecting all 
our lives, and though they never do what we 
expect, we are not much disappointed — not too 
much disappointed to begin expecting again. It 
is not Hope that they belie, only our particular 
hopes. Just such a person is the Manager of the 
Opera at Cologne. 



HOMBURG 

Homhurg is a pretty, bright little place, that 
looks as if it had taken a cold bath every morn- 
ing. The sun shines cheerily on those white 
walls and petunia-wreathed balconies. The fresh 
mountain air blows straight down the Louisen- 
strasse from a blue mountain in the Taunus. 
The peasant women come in from the country 
with their carts, walking beside the great, patient 
oxen. The dogs draw their little trucks to and 
fro. Solemn cook-boys in white caps are always 
carrying about open tarts that make the mouth 
water. 

We lived in a little hotel, not one of those 
which are " highly recommandet " in The Visitors 
Guide, but even prettier and more comfortable. 
The Visitor's Guide is a charming, rose-coloured 
pamphlet, which, as it says itself, **is handed 
gratis to Visitors together with their tax-card." 
At the Victoria, according to the rose-coloured 
pamphlet, there are " 1 50 Rooms and Parlors 
accommodated with all modern comfort," — also 

X29 J 
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"Hunting (first-rate deer-hunting) and trout-fish- 
ing at the disposal of Visitors." 

'' I dinna ken hoo that may be." 

We never met with anyone who had tried the 
first-rate deer-hunting at the Victoria. Our land- 
lord used to take a gun sometimes, and kill a 
hare in the Anlagen^ but he was the only sports- 
man we beheld, and he never spent much more 
than half-an-hour on the pursuit. 

At the top of the street round the comer there 
stood a Feinhackereiy the like of which is not to 
be found in the United Kingdom. Baha^ Sandr- 
Torte^ Zwieback, Homchen, sweet names of sweet, 
crisp, crackling cakes, what tender memories do 
you call up! The Feinhdckerei is kept by an 
enormously stout man, and an amiable but vague 
and undecided matron, who never seems to be 
quite sure what they cost. She has no physical 
control over them ; you order one thing, you get 
another. 

We went to buy Rosinenkuchen there one day, 
and finding the grand folk had eaten them all 
up, ordered one at a Mark for the morrow. 
When we came back to claim it, lo and behold 
it was the Froddygobulum of cakes ! 

" How much is that thing ? " 

''Two Marks.'' 
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We remonstrated. 

'' Esist gross geworden,'' ^ said the Feinhdcherin^ 
generously powdering it with white sugar out of 
a pepper-box. 

In the end, we compounded for half. Even 
then it was gigantic, and there was not paper 
enough in the shop to cover it. Which leads 
on to another peculiarity of the Feinhdckerin ; 
she always considered that paper was an orna- 
ment, to be laid on top of the cakes like sugar ; 
it was immaterial to her whether the paper went 
round them or not. She tore a bag in two, 
and then arranged it according to fancy. As for 
her Somchen, crescent moons of fine-bakery, 
satellites of the rounder marvels, they would have 
been food for " horned Ashtoreth." Fruit we used 
to buy at the street comers, where the possession 
of it was always contested by wasps. Perhaps 
there is nothing that rounds off the angle of a 
street so prettily as a fruit-stall. 

Soon after our arrival we went a-hunting in 
search of a piano. After various unsuccessful 
efforts, a tolerably good one was found in the 
house of a man who made buttons. He kept it 
for the amusement of his daughter, who was 
being educated at a convent in Holland, and as, 
luckily for us, die Kleine had not yet come home 

1 "It came big." 
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for the holidays, we were allowed to borrow it 
"for a consideration." It was tuned by a man 
who belonged to the Kur-Or Chester^ whose name, 
being literally interpreted, meant Pancakes. 

At the end of the Dorotheenstrasse, close to 
the Schloss, there is a Manufactory of Felt Hats, 
which has for its trade-mark a dove carrying a 
felt hat. What the significance of this might be 
I could not well make out ; sometimes the lining 
contained a very nice little map of Homhurg 
instead. The hats always came home in paper 
bags, as the cakes ought to have come, but did 
not. Such is the demand for them in the month 
of August, that I have seen a man crossing the 
street with seven of these bags variously disposed 
all over his person. Nowhere else does the Felt 
Hat exist in such perfection ; it is a Fortunatus* 
Cap, soft, light, lovely to look upon. It is of all 
shapes and of all colours. When it happens to 
be pale gray, and to have wings a la Mercure, 
Helen herself could not desire a sweeter thing. 

Twelve doctors live in Homhurg, and a person 
who calls himself a Chiropodist ; what they do 
when all the visitors are gone, it is hard to 
imagine. One winter they were cut off from 
Frankfurt for three days, by the snow. It is 
said that the ancient Romans drank of the 
Mineral Springs here ; at any rate they have left 
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'* remains" all about, especially at the Saalburg. 
Untidy people ! why could they not put things 
away in decent order, like Greeks and Egjrptians ? 
Roman remains are ineffably depressing ; it seems 
impossible to reconstruct people out of them. If 
there is nothing tangible left of us but sixpences 
and shillings and baths and kitchen saucepans, 
how will the New Zealander that is to survey 
the ruin of St. PauVs ever know what we were 
like? A Roman hairpin is something; it goes 
a little way towards a Roman lady. Rings also 
may be of interest, for an actual link with the 
Past pleases the fancy. I cannot feel the least 
enthusiasm about pavement ; who cares to know 
the pattern of the carpet? At the same time, I 
feel ashamed, and own my hardness of heart. It 
inspires one with superficial affection for people 
yet unborn, to think how tenderly, two or three 
hundred years hence, they will cherish the least 
relic of the stupidest person now living. We 
cannot but feel grateful to them beforehand, for 
the interest some of them wiU certainly take in 
our very shoe-buckles. 

There is a lovely drive to Cronherg, where 
the Empress Frederick has built a Palace upon 
the ruins of the Villa Reiss. But these places 
are what painters call "the distance" of Horn- 
burg; it takes resolution, and a hired carriage. 
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to see them. Many people sit in the foregronnd 
for three weeks, and never get further; the 
young play lawn-tennis there all through the hot 
weather, to the dim astonishment of the Teutonic 
mind. The Courts are fringed with trees, and 
they are always rolled level early in the morning 
by an army of little boys with red jackets and 
blue trousers, who haunt them during the day. 
For those who are too energetic to sit, too old 
to play, too poor to drive, there is a middle dis- 
tance of woods. The Kleiner Tannenwald is a 
strange place towards evening; the trees stand 
as stiffly as if no breeze had ever so much as 
breathed on them, and not a bird sings. The 
woods on the other side Kirdorf are diflFerent ; 
they have a straggling, irregular border of Scotch 
firs, and within are beeches and birches — a ladies 
country, guarded by outposts of grenadiers. But 
for all the solemnity of the woods, there is 
nothing like the fields at nightfall, when the dew 
rises. 



FOUNTAINS AND FLOWERS 

LiFB rises earlier at fashionable Homhurg than 
in unfashionable England. Betwen six and eight 
of the clock every morning, King, Queen, Castle, 
Bishop, Knight, Pawn, every piece, great or small, 
that has a part in that Game and Playe of 
Chesse, which we call Society, is in movement 
upon the chequered board made by the shadows 
of the planes, their angular leaves, their half- 
barked patchy trunks. Down the long alleys 
walk the Kurgaste, some between the " Cochin- 
China trees" leading from the Kisseleffstrasse 
(their tops have been cut off, because the native 
cried out, like Goethe on his death-bed, for 
Light), — some from the Untere Promenade, past 
the Siuiss Chdlet (the Institute for Whey, as 
they call it), — some from the pretty white Villas 
dotted about here and there through the garden, 
— their white dresses, their scarlet parasols, flash- 
ing and gleaming among the bushes. It is a 
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demonstration that should inflame the heart of 
an Apostle of Temperance. 

" * Water for me, cold water for me ! * 
Or hot, we might add, as the case may be." 

There is, however, a certain poetry about it, 
which is foreign to the authors of those watery 
Lyrics wherein the Total Abstainer is said to take 
delight. Schiller, if he had come here to undergo 
the Kur, could have complained no longer that 
the divinities of streams and fountains were dead. 
Each Brunnen has its Nymph — 'tis true, she 
generally knits, which was not the way with those 
ladies of old — each source its guardian-spirit, 
Ludmg, Misaheth^ Louise. The Stahlhrunnen is 
an exception ; Steel sounds too much like a tonic. 
The Kaiser has a certain stateliness, but for 
the most part he is left alone in his glory, and 
owns a single courtier among the myriads that 
haunt the other springs ; few people, it would 
appear, are ill enough to need that more than 
sovereign remedy. Ludvng is an excitable 
creature, laughing and sparkling one day, the 
next as dull as ditch-water ; Ktihleborn clearly 
has something to do with it. Ludtvig sparkles up 
in the undergrowth frequented by the murderers 
of the hero in the First Act of a Melodrama. 
Louise and Elisabeth, as befits their feminine 
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nature, are surrounded with flowers, and the 
latter has "a little husband, no bigger than my 
thumb," in the shape of the Gdnsemdnnchen,^ 
who keeps watch over her. But the grim Kaiser 
wreathes no flowers around him ; he lives, like 
Truth, at the bottom of a well. To the right 
of Elisabeth there is a little garden-plot, full of 
sunshine, where a fountain that has kept clear 
of the rest of the family, and is not medicine in 
disguise, falls unceasingly over a fat bouquet of 
red and white flowers stuck in the centre. 
One day when I was sitting there, I saw 

"a dragon-fly 
Come from the haunts where he did lie." 

Was it his wonderful body that taught the old 
jewellers their art of curious enamelling? I 
watched him long, as he rested on a bright vine- 
leaf in the sun, his thin strong wings outspread. 
An idle wish to know whither he would go next 
held me to my seat; but he had found good 
quarters, for there he stayed. My companion grew 
impatient at last, and rising, threw the shade of 
a parasol between him and the sun; he moved 
one wing a little, but that was all, and I made her 
let the light in again. I do not know how long 
the dragon-fly lives, — if he only lives a day, one 

^ The Little Gooseman. He carries a goose under each arm. 
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cool moment of darkness must be to him as a 
year of depressed spirits. 

The squirrels got up later. One carried the 
finest, bushiest red tail that a squirrel could boast. 
He took an impish pleasure in making the slender 
boughs crack under him, as he raced to and fro 
among them ; he was consumed with vanity. 
There is a recklessness, combined with thrift, 
which makes the squirrel character peculiarly 
attractive ; and they are even more human than 
other little beasts — than the mouse for instance, 
or the white rat ; I think the first squirrel must 
have heard primeval woman angrily chattering to 
primeval man in the first forest. No doubt he is 
a common sight to those who live in the country, 
— as common as a dragon-fly, — but to those who 
spend their days (according to those who frequent 
the country, they cannot be said to live) in a great 
city, he is strange. It makes a date to me to see 
him ; I remember it, as I should the day that I 
saw Swinburne. 

A band plays near the Dragon-fly Garden, and 
the water-drinkers pass and pass again before it, 
their brilliant dresses shifting like the colours in a 
kaleidoscope. A great number of people walking 
to music is, somehow or other, a melancholy 
spectacle. Phantasmagoric society impresses me, 
as utter solitude impresses some people, with a 
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sense of loneliness which is overpowering. In 
church, or at the Theatre, I welcome a multi- 
tude; every unit is an additional friend, whose 
very presence shows that he is, to some extent, 
interested in the same thing as myself; every unit 
combines to render the prevailing absence of 
speech more sociable. But a heterogeneous mass 
of gabbling men and women seem, except in the 
superficial matter of clothes, to be as far removed 
from one who is merely a spectator, as a pack of 
South Sea Islanders. 

The most incongruous wares are sold . in the 
Anlagen at this early hour. One old man keeps 
a Bible-stall ; another sells amber beads ; another 
monkeys, black, red, and white, that jump up and 
down upon strings ; another dogs with very long 
thin backs, and no legs to speak of. Trade is 
not brisk it appears, and they none of them do 
much, except the vendors of flowers and little 
glass pots of honey. In the gay time every other 
lady carries a bunch of roses ; roses are all the 
fashion. The sunflower, stuck up like a banner 
upon the railings, displays his great bright face in 
vain. Down comes the Prince of Wales with a 
white Spitz dog, and the Prince always buys roses. 

There are sweeter roses (though these are not 
to be had for the asking) that grow in gardens 
where no one goes to look for them. In this 
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** wide wide world " of ours, there are little worlds 
by the thousand, and sometimes only a brick or 
two — only a minute or two — divides one from 
the other. It is so here : the fountains make the 
world below, the world that everybody lives in ; 
the flowers adorn the world above, keeping it to 
themselves. This is such an open secret, that 
only a few become aware. I never revealed its 
existence to anyone ; it was a gift of the Gods, 
and as such not to be talked about. It lies at the 
back of the Louisenstrasse, and it is called the 
Schone Aussicht or Fair View^ — a road with stiff* 
trees all along, and then a wall, — ^which wall is 
the throne of the King of the Rose-Country for 
the time being. Seated upon that wall, he sees 
and smells below him garden after garden full of 
the loveliest rose-bushes, wreathed about by red 
creepers, lit up in sunflowers, shaded with bending 
apple-trees; midway his eyes rest on a half- 
timbered farmhouse among bright meadows, and 
lifting them again, he follows the wind-chased 
shadows of the clouds over the hills of the Taunus. 
Here and there white lines of road intersect the 
fields, but they never lead him into the dull 
haunts of men, nor anywhere he would not wish 
to go, for 

" All the roads go every day 
Over the hills and far away." 
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I never stole a flower from one of those gardens ; 
yet the roses that I gathered there are fresh now, 
so true is the saying of that other poet — 

" Who looks and loves, possesses." 

Just within view is the pepperpot Tower of 
the old Schloss. No prettier Theatre could be 
desired for the quaint politics of a Court in 
miniature ; just such a Palace as this did Steven- 
son's Prince Otto inhabit. The streets of the 
town lead up to the rusty gates, with the old 
rusty crown surmounting them, and the smell of 
the Vinegar Factory comes over into the gay 
Italian garden, where a thin thread of fountain 
still plays forlornly, where the chestnuts fall one 
by one in the straight chestnut-alley, where the 
set boughs of the huge cedar spread year by year 
imperceptibly, and the German asters stand like 
the German officers, upright and stiff, along the 
border. The centre door of the long line of 
building stands almost always open; through it 
you see the Courtyard, and the bottom of the 
Tower — the hills — ^the sky — as in a frame. The 
Tower springs straight up in the midst of the 
Courtyard, roundly independent of everything and 
everybody, except a terra-cotta Knight, who guards 
it, sword in hand, from his niche ; a little stair- 
case creeps like a snail around the base; a big 
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fountain bubbles and splashes close by. There 
are four entrances to the Courtyard, one from the 
central door aforesaid, one from the garden, and 
one from either side of the square. Over the 
right-hand door, above the twisted columns, a 
magnificent person in a wig, for all the world 
just like one of our own Georges, rides upon half 
a horse with a great deal of spirit; there is a 
long inscription over him, but beyond the date, 
14th May 1680, it is hard to decipher. Up above 
the sun turns clockmaker on a dial marked out 
some hundred and ten years later on ; the shadow 
goes back as we look, it is all so far away from 
the present Over the opposite door stands the 
coal-black bust of another Georgian dignitary, a 
fat Othello of the Eighteenth Century period. 
To the right, at the other side of a second Court- 
yard, surrounded by stables and offices, lies the 
Schlosskapelle, otherwise a bare, galleried room, 
filled with benches, dark with singularly hideous 
pictures and an arrangement at the east end 
resembling the undecorated boxes of a Theatre. 
It is in these boxes, which form a semicircle of 
two or three stories, shut off from the rest of the 
Chapel by windows, that the people of the Castle 
reveal themselves on occasion. Midway between 
Heaven and Earth in the centre is a pulpit, out 
of which the preacher for the day shoots suddenly 
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up, like a Jack -in -the -Box. The boxes are 
decorated with four figures of the Little Samuel 
type, made of a shining substance that looks like 
majolica, but is, I imagine, white plaster pure and 
simple. One thinks with some astonishment of 
Chapels Royal in England. The service is plain 
to a degree. The alms are collected by means 
of a fishing-rod and a bag. 'Tis true, I once 
heard a sermon there, on a man Namens Hiohy 
who dwelt im Lande Ootz, which made me 
feel as if I were listening to the story of that 
hero of patience for the first time; but as a 
rule sensations are rare, and the only thing that 
is not homely is the singing. Our own most 
beautiful hymns are hurried, modem, artificial, 
beside those solemn, slow Chorales. The personal, 
national directness of them is like the Psalms. 
The very printing, in long, solid paragraphs of 
verse, without any regard to the rhyme, gives 
them a kind of earnestness ; they can well afford 
to dispense with the outward form of poetry. 

The orange roofs close round again behind the 
Chapel. The garden is a pleasant place to wander 
in when Autumn has flushed the creeper, sprink- 
ling her red and gold everywhere, and the still 
waters down below reflect the willows. Beyond, 
a poplar avenue leads away and away into the 
open country, and on to the fir-woods. 



KIKDORF 

Twenty minutes away from Hamburg there lies 
a little German Ganderscleughy called Kirdorf. 
It has no business to be entitled thus ; its proper 
appellation is, without any doubt, Gdnsedorfy and 
here the Goose Girl was bom. It is all full of 
geese ; to every man or woman that you see, there 
must be ten at least. They muster strongly in 
the evening, and then it is evident that what 
churches are to Rome, and what smoke is to 
LondoUy geese are to Kirdorf— ii^ characteristic 
feature, its raison dStre, in fact. There is about 
certain creatures a mysterious flavour of literature, 
which makes them dear to lovers of books. It 
is not fair to count Pegasus, for he had wings and 
was mythical ; but even the common Horse, with 
only four legs, has ridden through so many 
romances that he is grown historic and has local 
habitations and names, as though he belonged to 
the recording race of man. There is a devilry 
about the Goat, which goes far to justify presump- 
tions of witchcraft in the Middle Ages ; and the 

144 
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Goose, though of a low order of wickedness and 
not poetical, divides with the Stork the honours of 
a distinct connection among Princes and Princesses 
in disguise. He is not sung of hy the poets, like 
the Swan, the Sea-gull, the Swallow, the Lark, the 
Nightingale, and the Dove. He is not mentioned 
in the Psalms, like the Sparrow; and the Owl 
forestalled him with Minerva. But he has a charm 
that is all his own, and the village wherein he 
lives in flocks is an Elfin village, a village Grimm 
would have liked to see, and even Andersen, 
that Laureate of the nursery, would never have 
despised. 

One evening on the road thither, we encountered 
a Charge of the Light Brigade of Geese. On they 
came, wobbling, gobbling, with a military enthu- 
siasm that defies all description, a martial orator 
bringing up the rear, and stopping midway to 
deliver himself of a tremendous oration upon the 
Fatherland, while the others listened excitedly. 
A long way behind came an old woman. " Ach, 
Herr J6 ! '' she said ; she had been running after 
them all day, she could not catch them. What 
o'clock was it? I did not happen to have any- 
thing with me? No? Well then, she thanked 
me all the same ! The Witch and her Rebellious 
Subjects — it was a picture ready to the hand of 
Doyle. 

K 
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Green hayfields compass Kirdorf round, and 
the low hills are just near enough to be green 
also. The landscape was made from a box 
of toys. A road with trees out of a Noah's Ark 
leads into it. A sluggish stream spanned by 
three arches and a tiny plank-bridge, meanders 
alongside. Within are gardens, full of bright 
dahlias, crimson and yellow, and little houses, 
the walls of which are hung with golden-green 
clusters of grapes. The people are Catholic ; at 
every step you come upon a Cross of pink stone 
or a Station. At the entrance to the village, 
between one timber-yard and another, is set a 
wayside shrine, "The Agony in the Garden." 
Raised slightly above the level of the houses, on 
a mound of its own, there stands a tall red church 
with two gray pointed towers, a landmark for 
many miles. The presence of this church is a 
mystery. Who could have built it? No one 
above the social rank of a tailor appears to in- 
habit the place. It is not an old church neither. 
It has a deep melodious bell, that is too grand 
and solemn for the summoning of these simple 
folk, and would more fitly sound above the 
clamour of a great city. I think it is a church 
that lost its way, and wandered into Kirdorf hy 
mistake. I am sure the children who play truant 
from it on Sunday are haunted, like that child 
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of Goethe's, by a fancy that the Wobbling Bell 
is after them. To stand outside on a glowing 
day in August, when the soft yet brilliant colour 
of the sky throws out the white figures of the 
Crucified, of Mary, and St. John, and the after- 
noon sun is casting long shadows from the gables 
and resting over the vine-leaves on the walls, is 
to forget that there is any fog or any faithless- 
ness in the world. 

When I entered the church, it was quite 
empty. The usual bad pictures disfigured the dull 
walls, but stately pillars and arches such as these 
are not usual in village architecture. A bucket 
of Holy Water stood in the doorway ; it looked 
very cool and clear. A little red lamp hung 
burning before the altar. I looked long at 
an inscription, wreathed with faded leaves, in 
memory of two soldiers, who starben den Helden- 
tod fur Konig und Vaterland in the war with 
France. It is common enough throughout all 
Germany. There is not an insignificant hamlet 
among the hills but some one who was bom 
there " died the death of heroes," and they blow 
his trumpet bravely in the face of oblivion. 

Doubtless, I might have heard all about the 
building of the church from an old woman ; the 
village abounded in them, and one was friendly, 
and brought me out a chair to sit on whilst 
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I sketched. The genus Old Woman varies con- 
siderably in different parts of the world. The 
oldest woman of all, the Old Woman of London, 
is a sad sight — too sad to see at all, if one could 
help it She seems to have lived past all possible 
reckoning of her years. The Old Man in whom 
the Seven Ages culminate would be a youth 
compared with her. She sits upon a doorstep, 
selling matches. Horrible fancy ! is this the 
Mother of Light? Sometimes she sells nothing 
at all ; there she sits, hour after hour, never 
moving, never smiling. I would rather have the 
house adorned with a skull. She is deaf, dumb, 
blind ; she has no consistency ; if any one took 
hold of her, the flabby, unclean thing would crush 
together in his hands. Yet even she is less 
practically dreadful than the Old Woman of the 
Sea, whose constant residence beside that element 
has given her an involuntary taste for strong 
waters. She has always " seen better days " — 
but I have not seen worse than those I spent 
with her. She is a harpy of the most terrible 
description. I still remember with dismay the 
fortnight that I once passed in her society at 
Brighton ; her horsehair furniture, slippery as ice 
that should be the colour of ink, and the plain 
puddings she was wont to make ; milk puddings 
she called them, but there went little of the milk 
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of human kindness towards that cookery. There 
was an ancient Litany, one of the petitions of 
which ran thus : " From the fury of the Norths 
men, good Lord deliver usJ^ Were I revising it, 
I should be much inclined to add a clause, be- 
ginning : " From the Old Woman of the Sea" 

With the Old Woman of the Mountain I am 
not personally acquainted. I have seen pictures 
of her carrying bundles of sticks, and she looked 
harmless enough; according to the traditions of 
early childhood she was not a reputable char- 
acter, though a certain fascination attached to her 
because she inhabited caves. 

But the Old Woman of the Village is almost 
always a thing to love; it is she that under- 
stands the trade better than any one else. In 
Gerwxxny one feels an irresistible desire to call 
her Ghrossmutterchen. She recalls the prettiest 
of Heine's songs. She is kind and gracious and 
fond of gossip; she chatters gaily to her neigh- 
bour across the street in the intervals of her 
passive minding of numerous babies. The old 
woman of Kirdorf talks a queer patois, with 
here and there a French word that she has picked 
up, I suppose, from the people of Friedrichsdorf 
an ancient Huguenot village that lies not far off. 
'* Sieh, da komm£^ die pouleke!" I heard her say 
once to a little grandchild she was nursing. She 
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wore a blue apron and a white cap. The other 
woman called her **Caterina." They seemed to 
be chiefly employed — ^when they had any employ- 
ment at all — in walking about with bundles of 
green stuff on their heads. Others were hay- 
makers. I saw these coming home in the evening 
with pitchforks over their shoulders. 

Three things connected Kirdorfvnth the wide 
world elsewhere. One was the Kaiserliche Post 
which rattled through in a yellow carriage, driven 
by a coachman in a glazy hat with a black tuft to 
it One was an advertisement, stuck up about the 
walls and posts, to the effect that His devoted 
Georg Fleck invited every one who might read it 
to take a seat hei der Germania (the principal 
Inn of the place), where he might assist at the 
production of an historical RitterschauspieV in 
ten Acts, called Genoveva. The list of dramatis 
personw certainly did possess great attractions. I 
subjoin the manager's notice of the secondary 
parts, which, even as in the Waverley Novels, 
aroused still greater interest than the principals. 

Dracko . . . The Cook. 

Spitznel . . . Governor of the Jail. 

Heinz and Kunz . Executioners. 
The Witch of Strasburg. 
A Ghost, a Deer, and various Wild Animals. 

1 " Play of the Days of Chivalry." 
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There are some lost opportunities that we regret 
all our lives after. I shall never forget my 
disappointment at not seeing the Witch of 
Strasburg and the rest of the wild animals in the 
bam hei der Germania. It would have been 
within my slender means; the stalls were three- 
pence each. But alas ! that unique performance 
had come off on Tuesday, July 2n<}, and it was 
two months late. George Fleck and his troupe 
were hopelessly, irretrievably lost to the English. 

The third link, whereby the village connects 
with larger destinies, was an advertisement of a 
very different kind, headed magnificently Raub- 
mord (Robbery and Murder). Somebody offered 
a reward of three hundred Marks — which sounds 
like more than fifteen pounds — to any one who 
would discover the murderer of an inhabitant of 
Frankfurty who had been found dead in the 
woods, robbed of a silver watch, an umbrella, and 
two or three innocent things of that kind, which, 
it would seem, were hardly worth the price of 
blood. 

Nor could I bring myself to believe this dis- 
creditable story. It was out of character with the 
rest. I thought a "comic man" must have in- 
vented it and stuck it up in Kirdorf fox a joke. 
Dying was not the fashion there. Naturally, if 
people did die, they were buried; but not a 
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sign of burying was to be seen. There were no 
graves under the shadow of the church ; for some 
time I thought that there were none at all. 
Afterwards, hidden away in the back regions out 
of sight, I found a little cemetery. Ruhe sanft 
was written at the back of most of the crosses it 
contained ; they seemed to have been there for 
a long while, and no one came to disturb the 
sleepers. 

Here and there, I could not but think that I had 
discovered some faint clue to the former history 
of the village. The fine carving upon a panel, 
— a lock curiously wrought, — some stone orna- 
ment that had survived the wreck of other than 
its present surroundings, made one think. Not 
that I set much store by such slight indications ! 
Indeed, I never even questioned " Caterina," 
though she went in and out of one of the oddest 
doors of all. I was perhaps too fond of my 
fancies ; I did not wish to have them murdered, 
like that man who went for a walk in the woods. 
A little ignorance is as harmless as a little know- 
ledge is dangerous, and more enjoyable. 

It is with places as it is with people. Some 
are charming when they are young, and never at 
any other time ; while others improve in middle 
age, and others again not until the coming on of 
years has bent and wrinkled them. Some few — 
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and these the rarest — are lovely all their lives. 
It is difficult to conceive how Venice can ever 
have been otherwise. Manchester, on the other 
hand, will not be lovely if she live to eight or 
nine hundred. How old Kirdorfma.y be, I have 
no means of judging. The church is a mere 
infant of twenty-six; the village is a lady, and 
keeps her age dark. Nor do I know why, on a 
few of the half-timbered houses, the beams are 
smeared of a dull red. The small community is 
full of secrets. 

But besides the long life of years, there is the 
little life that people and villages lead every day. 
What Kirdorf is like in the morning, I do not 
know. The afternoon turned it into an habita- 
tion for geese, goats, and grandmothers — the 
scenery of endless Fairytales. It even possessed, 
or might have possessed, a heroine, a fair-haired 
Esmeralda, who wandered hither and thither in 
the company of one particular black goat. Had 
I been Esmeralda, I should have bestowed my 
aflfections on a milk-white creature, which also 
frequented the meadows round about; but of 
course she had her own reasons for preferring 
the blackamoor. Her Fairy Prince was never to 
be seen. But when " the dew was falling fast," 
and "the stars began to blink," then Kirdorf 
became poetical. The sun left it alone and went 
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away to die upon the hills. The little wind-worn 
trees and shrubs that grew on the edges of the 
red quarry behind it, looked desolate and cold. 
The mists came rolling up around it ; the detail 
of the houses was all confused and lost Only 
the twin towers of the church rose, flat and 
spectral, up against the sky. 



THE OPERA-HOUSE 

Rich and fashionable Homhurg gave dinner- 
parties every evening, and went out afterwards 
to hear the band play, or to dance at the Kur- 
haus, or to see illuminations and fireworks. 
Homhurg, poor and unfashionable, watched a 
more ambitious rocket shivering into stars and 
arrows of light over the house-tops, or fanning 
out into many-coloured fountains of fire. The 
stars shone for a moment even more brightly than 
their ancient models, to all appearance just as 
high, — and then they fell, fell into empty naught. 
Sometimes the quiet worlds above sent down a 
meteor, as if to show that they too could play at 
that game. I hope no one ever found it after- 
wards in the form of a lump of jelly ; there is an 
end worse even than the proverbial stick of the 
rocket. Astronomy has much to answer for ; she 
darkens the very light she throws. 

Often the clouds were quivering and alive with 
summer lightning. It is a dreadful thing, that 
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high-strung, tense, noiseless activity of the sky 
in August, after the day is done. Standing in 
a deserted street, the air charged with this dumb 
force, I heard a strange concert; the drilling 
noise of the crickets from the fields on the other 
side of the wall made a monotonous chorus, a 
young lady was playing a Nocturne by Chopin 
all out of time, and the guard on the train, 
coming in from Frankfurt, was blowing a little 
horn all out of tune. The absolute stillness of the 
air built up a wall between these various sounds, 
keeping them distinct from each other, instead of 
blending them into discord ; they were grateful 
to the ear, as a relief from that unquiet silence. 

Sometimes unfashionable Homhurg went into 
Frankfurt for the Opera, and these were gala 
nights. We settled into a jog-trot train, known 
as the Bummelzug, at five o'clock. We sauntered 
down from the Station, past row after row of 
comfortable big white Villas, with Renaissance 
pillars and balconies, past the dusty trees of the 
Public Garden, past the inevitable fountain and 
rustic bridge in which the German burgher 
delights. The German baby was always taking 
his walks abroad there ; he is the ugliest creature 
in creation, — but luckily the German mother does 
not perceive it. In the middle of the great 
Square of the Opera-House sits an oflScer on the 
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back of a horse, immovable as the stone Pegasus 
on the fajade. 

" Dem Wahren — Guten — Schdnen." 

So runs the legend over the entrance, Mozart and 
Goethe on either side supporting it. Some patri- 
otic citizen, who has modestly inscribed his name 
where no one can see it, presented these two 
statues. On the other side of the door, the Palace 
of Art is in strange contrast with the visitors who 
throng it. Shabby and dingy they look, framed 
in the glow of colour and gilding on the wall, 
thick, substantial beings, moving about in a land 
of dreams out of which the poets, the musicians 
of every age and country, look down on them. 
It is pleasant to watch these people stolidly 
assembling. They accept everything as a matter 
of course ; in the midst of splendour of sight and 
sound, beautiful enough to stir even the phleg- 
matic English, they remain critical ; the very 
children are not in the least affected. It gives 
one a high idea of the intelligence which can 
enjoy, without the faintest alloy of excitement, 
the masterpieces of the most intellectual of the 
arts, rendered with such perfection. A very old 
or a very new favourite wins an occasional wreath, 
but that is all. Otherwise the clapping is no more 
than the conventional flutter that always follows 
the end of an Act. 
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It is pleasant also to watch the nightly meet- 
ing of the orchestra, — to listen to the chaotic 
humming and buzzing, which is the overture of 
every overture. We had no subterranean long- 
ings for the magic music of Bayreuih. We 
should have missed something if we had never 
seen our music — if we had only heard. I like to 
know that the first violin is not a mere ethereal 
sound, but has a queer face and a glazed coat, 
and is on friendly terms with the second. I do 
not want only the strain of triumph. I like to 
watch the preparations for the combat, the Field- 
Marshal arming himself with his hdton. Some- 
times when the Opera began, I was conscious of 
that odd power of multiplication which the stage 
exercises not only over those who tread the boards 
but on the audience. I was no longer one self, 
but two at least, both at the same moment, and 
neither wholly. Often indeed there would be 
three,^ — ^a blind Admirer, a keen Critic, and a 
Person who was thinking of something quite 
diflferent, e.g.^ what he would get for supper. 
When the Opera was very beautiful, and my 
mind well in tune, the blind Admirer got the 
upper hand, but there were Scenes, and even 
whole Acts during which the other two talked 

1 At a Play there would be four — one on the stage itself ! But 
the unmusical cannot identify themselves with singers. 
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so loudly that he could scarce be heard. The 
Critic was the blindest — or should I not rather 
say, the deafest of the three. He went one night 
to Siegfried. The Person who thought of dif- 
ferent things happened to be tired, and the Critic 
declared that it was full of ugliness ; next time 
he said the ugliness had vanished, and called the 
blind Admirer in to testify to the fact. There 
is some amusement perhaps in this humiliation 
of the Critic. It was said once, that the true 
reader reads between the lines ; so he does, but 
what he reads there is not always the same. 
They that can see paint the picture, and the 
true listener sings ; every author, every artist 
for whom I care anything, makes me an artist 
and an author for the time being, and it is my 
own part of the work, feeble and marginary 
though it be, that gives the impression. A 
hundred fat little men, with bits of brass and 
wood in their hands, — two or three people stand- 
ing about in attitudes, screaming in a particular 
manner, — these are not the angels in the Heaven 
of Music. We discover it all too surely, if we go 
to Heaven in the wrong mood. 

Of the many good artists who appeared during 
the few weeks of our sojourn in the neighbourhood 
of Frankfurt, the most rememberable were Herr 
Stritt and Frau Luger. The characters of Wagner 
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strain the resources of the actor to the highest 
pitch. "The gods are come down to us in the 
likeness of men ; " human they cannot but be, and 
yet they must not be too human. It was here 
that Stritt failed. His Lohengrin is not of 
Fairy origin ; who could believe that he came 
from a City that was very far off, and that his 
father's name was Parsifal ? We know better. 
Wherever he may have been born, it was not on 
Monsalvaty and his father was Stritt before him. 
I have heard Frau Luger blamed for making the 
part of Briinnhilde too womanly. Perhaps the 
great Scene at the end of the WalMre lost in 
force when acted as she acted it ; one could not 
understand the despair of a creature that was 
three parts human already, when she grew human 
altogether. But she was very charming. 

No greater contrast to the Fairytales of 
Wagner could be imagined than the Fairytales 
of Mozart. Between the Song of the Bird-Catcher 
in Tlie Magic Flute and the Song of the Bird in 
the second Act of Siegfried^ there lies a century 
of feeling. It is the fashion now-a-days to laugh 
at the story that Mozart loved. Wishful to under- 
stand it before we went, I consulted a friend. 

"Oh!" said he, "it's great rubbish. There's 
the Temple of Isis, and an absurd creature called 
Tamino, and Tamino marries Pamina, and there 
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are three men prodding a serpent, and it all 
means Freemasonry." 

Some one else kindly contributed the expression, 
"Three Heavenly Boys," and with this slender 
amount of information, I was fain to be content. 
It may be, later generations will care as little about 
the secret meanings of the Dragon, and the Eing 
of Fire. 

The children who flocked in crowds to see The 
Magic Flute needed no explanation of it, and 
they awoke yet a fifth creature, a child in me, 
that needed none either. For one whole happy 
evening I felt as if I were reading Hans Andersen 
again, for the first time. 



FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN 

I HAD seen Frankfurt, in the sense in which a 
tourist sees a town, ten years before — that is, I had 
seen a place which I never could see again. 

The feeling of a spectator is affected by Time, 
not by Space ; by Condition, not always by 
Character. I may look at a thing from the same 
point of view as my friend who is a hero, who 
lives a thousand miles away — I cannot look at it 
from the same point of view as my cook, my 
grandfather, or myself ten years ago. 

Of that former visiting there remains to me 
but a visionary recollection of Goethe's house, 
of Dannecker's Ariadne, of the Judengasse — the 
piles of glowing fruit, the Hebrew advertisements, 
the dark wall splashed here and there with flowers, 
the little windows out of which solemn Oriental 
faces looked down. I remember also, not very 
clearly, the Palmengarten where we dined, the 
German gentleman who held his glass against the 
light and said the wine was ganz pompos — and 
the Three Printers. Two faded photographs of 
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Goethe and his Lottchen I treasure still. He is 
not the starched, huttoned-up Hofraih that he 
hecame in later days, but a slender poetical young 
fellow, his cloak thrown gracefully over one 
shoulder; a Grecian goddess regards him with 
stem approval as he stands against a background 
of pure sky, and the ivy climbs round a Doric 
pillar. As for Lotte, she is like the picture of 
Queen Charlotte by Gainsborough ; it would be 
a pretty face for a china shepherdess, if it were 
not so thin and delicate. 

What bitter fury raged about the Judengasse ! 
Across that street, in the old time, a chain was 
drawn at night ; by nine o'clock must every Jew 
be within. Restrictions here, restrictions there! 
No Jew must walk where the Christians walked. 
No Jew must hear the band play where the 
Christians heard it. The Written Law did not 
prevent him, but the Oral Law was strict and 
severe. 

One day a Jew named Hermann Mai presented 
himself at the entrance of a garden called the 
Main-Lusty and when he was refused admittance, 
demanded, " On what ground ? " 

"Jews are not allowed to pass," returned the 
official. 

"You dare to ask me what my religion is?" 
Hermann Mai said, put down his six Kreutzers^ 
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and walked in. His victory cost him twopence in 
cash; how much in pluck and resolution? It 
was a barren victory, however. Thenceforward 
the Main-Lust did not pay; and the man who 
kept it was obliged to leave Frankfurt. 

Many a dramatic scene grouped itself on the 
stage of this town in the year '66, when the 
Prussians had got the better of the Austrians and 
their allies. 

One night the principal Bankers were summoned 
to the Romer. They obeyed, wondering what was 
about to happen. The Chamber of Commerce 
was the only public body with which the Prussians 
could treat ; the Senate had dissolved. 

A large contribution had been levied already 
by Vogel von Falkenstein. He had pledged his 
word that no more should be asked of the Bankers, 
and when he found himself unable to keep it, he 
resigned his command. The summons came from 
Manteuffel. They were all assembled in the 
Romer when a paper signed with his name was 
handed to them. 

He required the Town (for the first time it was 
not called the Free Town) of Frankfurt to furnish 
twenty-four million florins within twenty-four 
hours. 

The Bankers looked at each other and said 
nothing. At length one of them broke the 
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ominous silence by drawing attention to the fact 
that Manteuffel had never dated his paper. 

** So we need not pay till Doomsday.'' 

There was a laugh. They asked for three 
times twenty-four hours to consider. 

One man in despair went home and shot him- 
self that night ; he could not endure to think of 
his beloved town in such straits as these. 

The others, after due deliberation, refused to 
give; they knew the threat of bombardment 
could not be carried into effect. 

Then Roder, who succeeded Manteuffel, threat- 
ened them with starvation. They purchased 
quantities of rice and chocolate, and there was 
talk of living in the cellars. Then did the 
British Consul sign a vigorous protest on behalf 
of foreigners resident in Frankfurt. And the 
whole affair passed off, luckily not in smoke. 

The contribution levied by Vogel von Falken- 
stein amounted to over ;^400,ooo, and it was all 
paid in florins. The General sent two wheel- 
barrows to fetch it, to the no small amusement 
of the Bankers. It filled ten railway carriages 
when the time came for it to be taken to 
Berlin} 

Rice pudding, week after week (for the rice 

* It was eventually recovered. A deputation of burghers had 
some difficulty in getting access to the King ; but when they had 
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had to be used) proved monotonous ; and as 
many as twenty-two soldiers and four oflBlcers 
were quartered on one citizen at a time. Is it 
any wonder that the change of government was 
resented? that the young men enrolled them- 
selves as burghers of Switzerland rather than 
serve in the Prussian army ? 

There was no national feeling till the war with 
France put an end to all petty diflFerences. At 
the present day Frankfurt is **more Prussian 
than Prussia.'' 

obtained the favour of an interview, lie said, with ready tact : " No 
Prussian town shall pay a war indemnity ! " and every florin was 
returned to them in the original sacks. 




WILHELMSHOHE BEI CASSEL 

Wilhelmshohe proper is nothing but a Palace and 
a Hotel. 

From the windows of the Hotel the people in 
it look down on a wide plain, where it is beautiful 
to see the sun rise and pretty to watch the lights 
of Cassel and the neighbour villages come twink- 
ling out like stars. Low hills bound it on the 
horizon— so far away that they are scarcely hills 
at all. The windows of the Palace command 
another view — an artificial lake, an artificial clear- 
ing in the woods on the slope in front, an 
artificial tower, on top of which stands a model 
of the Famese Hercules, with room for eight 
full-grown men in his capacious club. A dreary 
object of contemplation for Napoleon Petit during 
the dreary weeks that he spent here after the 
fall of Sedan ! 

The woods are fall of winding paths that lead 
hither and thither, up to sham castles, down to 
manufactured ruins. These were put together in 

the last century, when the coquetry of a building 
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was to look not younger but older than its age ; 
now, when they are really no longer young, they 
are not so revolting to modem taste as might 
have been expected. For nature is no historian 
and feels no difference; she trains her ivy up 
the walls as kindly as if they had sheltered Gotz 
von Berlichingen, she sets her weeds waving over 
a portcullis that never fell. 

A monster fountain plays every Sunday and 
Wednesday in front of the Palace. It is not a 
very clear fountain; but the Germans do not 
mind that. 

Quaint traditions of the old days when the 
Kurfiirst still lived there and let the rooms in 
the Hotel himself, linger about the place. The 
Fraulein who comes to talk to her guests at 
supper, knows them all. She can tell you which 
member of the family married an actress — who 
was cut off with a pension — who had a private 
estate of his own. She waxes eloquent about 
the joys of sledging in winter; she has a 
cousin who keeps the first Hotel in Cassel, and 
she and the cousin go sledging together. We 
used to speculate as to how those excursions 
would end, for the Fraulein was handsome ; but 
the vindictiveness with which she alluded to 
Napoleon Petit sometimes led me to fancy that 
she had been mortally wounded or killed vicari- 
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ously by one of his soldiers. She had lived in 
England, and spoke our language well enough ; 
at one time she used to read the works of 
Dickens aloud to herself all alone every evening, 
to keep up her pronunciation ! She never be- 
trayed the least sign of partiality for any one 
except the Swiss porter, whom she considered 
invaluable. He was a broad, beneficent person, 
with a taste for canaries and photographs, the 
which he **sold for silver unto such as would 
buy." 

Winter had almost come, though it was only 
September. We saw the heaps of chestnuts that 
the people had gathered for the hungry deer to 
eat, when the season of ice and snow should 
set in. The trees were still aflame with colour, 
but the wind was piercing. When we could 
endure the cold no longer, we went down by the 
tram into Cassel to warm ourselves. 

Cassel is a sleepy, half-alive town. A stout 
Electoral Prince, a Burgomaster, and Ludwig 
Spohr divide the statuary honours between them. 
There is a Spohrweg too ; and the widow of the 
composer still lived in a little house that was his. 
Over the threshold of that house went Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Weber, Wagner — all the great music 
of the time. That time seems more remote than it 
is, from the remoteness of the place. Hauptmann, 
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the learned, morbid, crabbed old theorist, sipped 
his coflFee, day after day, in the Aiie. 

In the Picture Gallery hung Saskia^ the wife of 
Rembrandt, the Watchman standing sentry over 
her. His face is that of a man whose life has 
been spent on guard; he is all ears^, listening 
intently for some faint, far-away sound. My 
companion told me she had seen this look on 
Joachim's face, when he was playing. The 
Architect has the strong, powerful hands of 
a practical builder, but his deep-set eyes look 
straight out into vacancy, as though his fairest 
castles were, after all, castles in the air. 

Jacob Blessing the Sons of Joseph is full of 
pathos. Past, Present, and Future meet in tlje 
three generations at the bed of the dying Patriarch. 
Joseph wearing a big turban is the most common- 
place — the leading Burgomaster of Egypt in all 
his glory. Rembrandt kept his emotion for 
the worn, anxious, middle-aged Asenath, for the 
failure of the strong man cast down by sick- 
ness, for the little brothers, kneeling together. 
Manasseh, the elder, is dark, therein resembling 
his mother, and his expression is more youthful 
and wilful than that of Ephraim, the fair, ideally 
"good "little boy. 

The Holy Family would never be taken for a 
Holy Family by an Italian. A fire is burning 
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dimly in the interior of a Dutch cottage, and a 
cat sits beside it. Joseph is cutting wood, that 
they may have fuel ; and the Child, dressed in a 
little close-fitting red garment, has just run up to 
his mother, who is taking him in her arms. It is 
a common man, a common woman, a common boy. 
And yet to Rembrandt this was as true a vision 
as the Madonna di San SistOy and he has drawn 
a crimson curtain half across it, as Raphael let 
the hangings of his bed frame in that Queen of 
Heaven. 

" It is written that there was once a pious godly 
bishop, who had often earnestly prayed that God 
would manifest to him what Jesus had done in 
His youth. Once the bishop had a dream to this 
eflFect. He seemed in his sleep to see a carpenter 
working at his trade, and beside him a little boy 
who was gathering up chips. Then came in a 
maiden clothed in green, who called them both 
to come to the meal, and set porridge before them. 
All this the bishop seemed to see in his dream, 
himself standing behind the door that he might 
not be perceived. Then the little boy began and 
said, *Why does that man stand there? shall he 
not also eat with us ? ' And this so frightened the 
bishop that he awoke." 



AMONG THE FOXGLOVES 

There are people who inevitably suggest that 
they are not themselves only, but something else. 
We cannot see them without thinking that if 
Circe were at hand these would be meet subjects 
for her wand; we cannot help wishing to see 
them, as they would appear, if they had never 
been human at all. The human element has not 
expelled the rest in them. If there were nobody 
in whom it was more dominant, we should feel 
that we were moving about in a fairy world of 
birds — flowers — animals transformed. They are 
imprisoned in their moral and intellectual senses ; 
they have not risen to their humanity — it has but 
removed them to a sphere which is less con- 
genial. The ancients did not trouble themselves 
to think about evolution in theory; in practice 
they had a convenient evolution that went back- 
wards. The monkeys did not turn into men, the 
men turned into monkeys. It is a pity that we 
have lost the art ; science was dearly gained at the 

expense of it. Man is become a more conceited 
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animal since then. We dare not put our thought 
into words; and yet, how often do we not feel 
that Narcissus in the nineteenth century would be 
happier if some one could only change him into 
a blossom — that the real reason why Avis frets and 
pines is, that she has no wings, and cannot sing 
whenever the fit takes her ? Hawthorne's exquisite 
ideal of the Fawn is in some sort a realisation, 
not mere fancy. " Had Donatello furry ears ? " 

Frequently, this minor chord of resemblance is 
struck between things which could not, in their 
essence, be more dissimilar. The everlasting hills 
make faces everlastingly, copies of those ephem- 
eral visages, the life of one of which, compared to 
theirs, is as a drop in the ocean. The still more 
ancient moon is such a copy of such a face. Polo- 
nius thought that Hamlet was very mad indeed, 
because he said a cloud was " almost in shape like 
a camel," and looked like a weasel or a whale ; 
but there was method in Hamlet's madness. He 
knew the strange, fantastic imitation in which 
those " sailors of the air '* delight. He must have 
watched them in the summer-time; as in the 
winter evenings, doubtless, when he was still a 
child, he had traced the form of many an outland- 
ish creature among the glowing embers of the fire. 
Shadows play at this game even better than coals 
and bits of cloud. To youthful eyes, that see 
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every shade as a separate entity, not as the bare 
reflection of chair, table, or cupboard, the world is 
peopled every night by lions and tigers. 

All this comes to pass by accident, as it were — 
Earth, Air, Fire, and Water commingling curiously 
to mimic each one the other's creation. When 
we try to bring about mimicry by design, the 
result is different. It was a subtle and delicate 
sensibility that made the Greeks, when Landscape 
Art was not yet in existence, pourtray a mountain, 
not by infantile, unmeaning curves, but by the 
figure of a man. If they did not secure literal 
fidelity by this means, they at least accomplished 
the suggestion of rock-like strength and massive, 
stately repose. Our way of calling to remem- 
brance the natural features of the earth is not 
often so poetical. Nowadays, we all sketch — a 
little. We all know how to draw a blue sugar- 
loaf, and that being possible, we hastily buy 
pencils, and blocks, and beautiful, shiny paint- 
boxes, and enjoy ourselves very much, concocting 
certain arrangements of lines and colours, which 
we are pleased to call by the names of those 
various portions of the globe that we consider 
worthy of illustration. Commonly, the lines and 
colours of the place, as represented on the map, 
are just as much like it. The scenes that adorn 
the portfolio of an amateur might, generally 
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speaking, be anywhere. They are pretty enough ; 
they indicate the character of the artist rather 
than that of the country in which the artist 
was living; they have a certain amount of 
poetry or prose in them, and they are without 
nationality, except so far as the occurrence or 
non-occurrence of snow is concerned. They do 
not, cannot, send Memory flying back to the 
spot, as many a simpler relic would. There is 
a sentimental geography, which, in spite of all 
our efforts, reminds us of it more forcibly. Every 
mountain has its own atmosphere ; Monte Rosa 
would not feel herself at home in Merioneth- 
shire; Snowdon would cut but a poor figure, 
transplanted to the Caucasus. There is a vast, 
yet an indefinite difference between the great 
works of Nature, which men and women, ringing 
the changes on cobalt, indigo, crimson-lake, and 
ochre, cannot attain unto ; which is most subtly, 
delicately indicated by the differences between 
those little works of hers that we call flowers. A 
blue gentian, and we are on the Alps ; a sprig of 
heather, and up rises Helvellyn ! 

It is a calumny to say that the Leek is the 
national emblem of Wales, The proper name of 
Wales is The Foxglove Country. To any one 
who has lived there during the months of June 
and July, the sight of a foxglove in after-days 
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will recall everything that those five letters con- 
tain. He will look once more upon the long 
curves of the rounded, low, blue hills, the edge- 
less, violet shadows of the clouds drifting across 
them, the sea of silver-green below them, with 
here and there a little ghost-like sail. He will 
stray along the grass-grown road, until he comes 
to a desolate, roofless cottage, where no man 
dwells, and sitting down there, he will watch the 
black cows wandering at their own sweet will, or 
standing knee-deep in a pool just deep enough to 
reflect the rushes that grow in it It is a beautiful 
and languid country. The ancient castles are 
falling to pieces with weariness. The cottages 
seem to have caught the trick from them. The 
language sounds like German that has been kept 
too long and grown soft. The people are mild 
and unenergetic. They are past making money ; 
they only want to be left alone. They object to 
visitors who desire to go out in boats, unless it is 
quite fine. It is quite fine so often ; why should 
they have the trouble of rowing against wind and 
tide ? The children are old and tired, they never 
make a noise. No brawling, except that of a 
clear brown rivulet, disturbs the tiny villages. 
There they live peacefully, as in the Happy Valley, 
safeguarded by the strange, immovable, yet ever- 
changing faces of the rocks. 



HAELECH CASTLE 

" The housemaid and the cook have been quarrel- 
ling," said a lady, who had just come back after a 
trip to Italy. " It makes me feel as if Siena and 
Perugia did not exist." 

There are places even more absorbing than 
Siena and Perugia^ places where it is possible 
to feel that quarrelsome women never existed at 
all. In the very heart of the country, — alone in 
a great wood, or with the sea and sky, — upon a 
mountain, surrounded by other mountains, — no 
human habitation near, — ^no clock but the sun 
and moon, — people are often filled with an 
unwonted sensation of happiness, which comes 
upon them so naturally that it does not even 
surprise them, although, looking back to it 
afterwards, they are astonished to see that they 
enjoyed the most perfect fruit of self-denial, 
without any fight for it. They never had to deny 
— they simply lost themselves. In the crowded 
life to which they are most accustomed they 
find it hard indeed, try how they may, to be 
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as good as they were then without trying 
at alL 

In one of Tolstoi's paradoxically truthful and 
artistic works, for which it is diflScult to find a 
name, — ^romance it is not, novel it is not, poem it 
is not, prose it is not, and when we have denied 
that it is like any other book that ever was written, 
we have got no nearer the definition of what it is, 
— ^the hero goes through an experience of this 
kind. Swarms of gnats settle down upon him, 
while he is out hunting in the forest. At first he 
is maddened beyond endurance by their stings; 
gradually he comes to enjoy it, from the intensity 
of his feeling that he is at one with Nature, that 
he and they are alike Mtes du hon Dieu ; and from 
sheer pleasure and from the filial gratitude which 
springs up in his heart, accompanied by keen 
realisation of the individual life of every insect 
even, and of himself in particular, there is bom 
the vehement personal conviction, apart from all 
apparent need or opportunity of putting it into 
practice, that real happiness consists only in self- 
denial. The reader is startled into perceiving a 
close inter - connection between two states of 
feeling which are usually held to be separate. 
Even when they appear to be most remote from 
each other, men are always thinking of men. 

If this be true where men have never lived at 
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all, it is doubly true of the course taken by 
thought in places that once belonged to them. 
When we admit the fact, the wonder is that it 
should not be so always. And yet it is not 
always. There are ruins and ruins, — ^ruins which 
have lost their ghosts, and gone back to be mere 
unhaunted bits of wood and stone, fragments that 
Nature has claimed again, and re-enchanted, — 
and other ruins over which there broods a hum- 
ming sense of life that time cannot silence. 

Harlech Castle belongs to the haunted. It is 
full of something that eludes a word. There is 
more behind that massive gateway than meets the 
eye ; there are sounds only just too thin to be 
caught by mortal ears. In a favourable hour Fancy 
may bewilder herself with a review of shadows, 
shadows that have almost attained to the sub- 
stance of names. As we lie dreaming on the 
ramparts, the cawing of the white-headed rooks 
changes into the clang and clash of arms ; to the 
tune of The Men of Harlech march past the sturdy 
masons of Edward I. under Henry de Elreton, — 
the chivalrous protectors of Margaret of Anjou, — 
the Bardolphs of Henry IV. contending with the 
wild, fanatical followers of Owen Glendower, — the 
Cavaliers and the Puritans. Would that we could 
dream a little harder, a little longer ! 



IV 
BY THE FIRESIDE 



n 



EECOLLECTIONS OF MES. FANNY 
KEMBLE 

Is it ever worth while to have a quarrel ? When 
one is in the right, one thinks it is. I was in the 
wrong in a quarrel that I had with Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble. And yet I think it was worth while. 

The quarrel came about in this way. 

I went to see her one January day, about three 
weeks after my first introduction. She was sitting 
on a sofa by the window, dressed in black velvet, 
busy with the most hideous bit of worsted work 
in the world. I do not remember any of the 
colours in it, except that the worst and the most 
prevalent was violet. She looked as if she were 
going to cry — very sad — very old. 

She had met in a cab, the other day, she 

said, and promised him that she would urge me 
to show her something that I had written. 

I was flustered, lost my head, said I could not 
do it because, if I could never write even to 
satisfy myself, &c. &c. 

"Oh, that's conceit! Don't think I want to 
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see it because it will turn out to be anything. I 
only urge you because I have promised. When 
I had written anything myself, for the first three 
days I thought it not ridiculous but sublime. I 
was full of conceit. I would have read it to 
any one I met in the street. I wrote to express 
myself, as the birds sing. After that I didn't care 
about it — never thought any more of it. I fell 
back upon conceit again. I wrote to my publisher 
and said : * Take these things and print them if 
you like, but don't alter one line — one word — for I 
won't stand it.' He replied saying he meant to 
alter this, that, and the other, and signed him- 
self Your abject publisher. I never gave away 
my things, but I took whatever my publishers 
chose to give me for them. I would have taken 
a penny." 

" I do not want to weary people," I said. " If 
I were to show you what I have written, I should 
have to show it to others also." 

" You mean to those who have more claim on 
you than I ? " 

**Yes." 

" And that manuscript is difficult to read ? " 

"Yes." 

*' There is a kind of modesty that comes 
dangerously near self-love. I think it would be 
more modest to say, * Well, I don't care ! If 
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anybody wants to see my things, here they 
are/" 

" May I say what I really think ? " 

"Say what you really think! Of course you 
ought never to say anything else. Then you 
admit you've been telling lies. It is true you 
may have said nothing." 

" I have a strong feeling against it." 

"Then I have nothing more to say. Tell 

I have discharged my duty and fulfilled my 
promise. I shall never speak to you on this 
subject again. I love Power [the word had a 
capital] wherever I find it. I do not recognise 
the right of any one human being, not even a 
parent, to interfere with another. I have not 
done so with my own children. — How do you 
mean to get your things published, if you never 
allow a publisher to read them ? " 

**It is quite a different matter. It is the 
publisher's business." 

" You would allow a publisher to look at them 
because it is his business, and you would not 
peld to the request of a friend ? " 

Here I cried out. I thought she was cruel. 
She did not press the point. She said that "a 
good and right-thinking person," such as she felt 
sure I was, never acted without consideration ! 
And on a sudden her wrath flamed out scathingly. 
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" My dear, you are either very untidy, or your 
maid deserves to have her ears boxed." 

Down came the hawk's eyes upon my crumpled 
brown silk, which had been Ipng in a drawer for 
months. We were in mourning, and I had taken 
it out in haste, for a special occasion. 

" I have just come from a wedding ^" 

"I don't care whose wedding you've been at 
You deserve to be called a scribhling woman. 
You are that thing men call a hive. I like the 
colour — I could not wear a thing like that. I 
have a passion for dress. That's because I am 
French. I remember in my youth old hags shock- 
ingly dressed ; they should have dressed for the 
sake of others, if not for their own. You don't 
know how good it is of me to dress up like 
this and come down and sit here. I had ever so 
much rather be in bed." 

"There is one dress of yours about which I 
have always longed to ask you," I said, seeing 
a chance of escape and taking that chance. 
" You talked about it in the Records." 

'' Yes," she said. " I was staying with friends 
near Manchester. It was in the part of Isabella. 
It was not crimson — it was blue satin and velvet. 
The wretched poky little holes of dressing-rooms 
we actors had, made it pleasanter for me to dress 
before going to the Theatre. A lady who hap- 
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pened to be staying there told me afterwards how 
strange it was when the folding-doors opened 
and I appeared." 

Here the maid brought in Mrs. Kemble's tea, 
and a big white dog. She oflFered me some tea, 
but I declined ; and the white dog was languid. 

" I like you because you are clean," she said to 
him. " He loves water as I do. But I won't say 
what I think of dogs that refuse brown bread and 
butter while there are little children starving in 
the streets. He likes being petted better than 
bread and butter." 

My mind was running still upon dress. 

**The Isabella vision reminds me of a story I 
heard in Wartuickshire about a man who saw the 
picture of a ghost there, and then recognised her 
dancing opposite him at a fancy ball in Florence,'* 
I said. 

" Have you read Grillparzer's Ahnfrau f There 
is one thing I remember — a scene in which the 
heroine, looking at herself in a mirror, sees her 
face reflected, but with the arms clasped in 
despair above her head." 

In the twinkling of an eye Grillparzer's heroine 
was there before me. 

" That is something like a scene in St. Ronan's 
WeUr 

**I have forgotten it. I have been reading 
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Waverley again with great pleasure — Waverley 
and The Vicar of Wakefield. I bought them as 
Christmas presents for my maid, and I asked her 
to lend them to me before I passed them on 
to her." 

" Which is your favourite Waverley f " 

"I have so many favourites," she said, with 
some impatience. 

*' Roh Roy is mine, I think. Why is Di Vernon 
so diflferent from all his other heroines ? " 

"She was French. Lady Scott was a silly 
woman, but she had that French vivacity ; Scott 
showed it in Di Vernon. My favourite is Guy 
Mannering, but then it was the first I read, and 
I think that may have something to do with it 
I saw Scott when I was in Edinburgh. The first 
thing he said was, * You are a good horsewoman. 
Miss Kemble, and that is a great recommendation 
in the eyes of an old Borderer like myself.' My 
father and I were asked to stay for a week at 
Abbotsford. We were play-actors; our engage- 
ments would not allow us to accept the invitation. 
I have never ceased to regret it. / would have 
made him talk to me. Shakespeare was a great 
poet, but he wrote with the coarseness of his age. 
Scott never wrote one word that now — in Heaven 
— ^he need wish unwritten. Some hostile criti- 
cisms of my acting appeared in Ballantyne's 
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magazine. Ballantyne sent me a note of his in 
which he said : * I think you are hard upon Miss 
Kemble. I have seen nothing so good since her 
aunt, Mrs. Siddons ! ' I gave it away to some one 
who wanted an autograph. What should I do 
with it ? I acted badly.*' 

"But if Scott said you acted well?" 

" He did not say I acted well. He said he had 
seen nothing so good since my aunt How can I 
tell what he had seen since my aunt ? He may 
have seen nothing but what was bad. I hated 
acting. I enjoyed reading, and I read very well. 
I have a devilish spirit of pride in me. My first 
curtsey to my audience was a disclaimer of their 
presence, but when I began to read I forgot 
myself.*' 

" There is a description of your reading in The 
Life of Longfellow^ is there not?" 

Her face grew soft. 

**Dear Longfellow ! He was a friend of mine. 
I will tell you a story about that. I was staying 
with him at Cambridge once, and I was going to 
read. One of the learned gentlemen there, Dr. 
Webster, oflFered to give me his arm that night, to 
conduct me to my desk. I said that I was staying 
with Mr. Longfellow, and he had ofiered to do me 
this service. It was an accident that saved me from 
laying my hand in the hand of a murderer!' 
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The room was growing dark. I felt myself 
start bolt upright. And she went on. 

" There was a Mr. Parkman who had lent Dr. 
Webster money. He disappeared. In a little 
place like that every one knows every one, and it 
was noticed. After some time there was found 
in the place — ^what do you call it? — where Dr. 
Webster made his chemical experiments, the frag- 
ment of a jaw with teeth, which Mr. Parkman's 
friends recognised. Dr. Webster was accused — 
tried — condemned. I was reading Macbeth at the 
time. His Counsel, and all the people engaged 
in the trial, were among my audience. One of 
them told me afterwards, the eflfect of the murder 
scene had never been so fine. Their minds were 
full of horror at the crime. The man destroyed 
himself in prison. You have heard of Charles 
Sumner? He was a friend of Dr. Webster's. 
He was allowed into the prison, and it was 
generally thought that he had conveyed prussic 
acid to him, that the public disgrace of the execu- 
tion might be avoided. In that country, though 
there is a nominal executioner, the sheriflf has to 
carry out the sentence. The sheriflF was a friend 
of Dr. Webster's. 

" Another time I read that poem of Longfellow's 
— not The Making of the Bell, but something like 
that — ^what is it ? " 
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" The Ship?'' I suggested. 

" Yes — The Building of the Ship. Longfellow 
sat opposite, gazing at me ; he had a friend beside 
him, but the friend covered his eyes. Dear Fanny 
Longfellow (I was very fond of her — she was 
very like me) sat just below, her beautiful brown 
eyes streaming with tears. I tell you she was 
like me— and then I say she had beautiful brown 
eyes ! " 

A few indiflferent words ; a little pause ; and I 
rose to go. 

She took my hand, or rather she kept it. 

"If you come to another mind, I desire that 
you will let me know." 

I promised. 

" Ring yourself out." 

I waited about three weeks ; and then I went 
again. Nothing could have been kinder or more 
gracious. 

" Well — what have you been reading and 
writing ? " 

" I am reading Dante. I wonder why Goethe 
said he was bad for young people." 

" I cannot think why. Old heathen that Goethe 
was ! (in some respects I am quite as much of a 
heathen myself.) Unless he thought it would 
tend to persuade young people to be Roman 
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Catholics. I think I recollect another passage in 
his Works, where he says that he would never 
entrust Government to Roman Catholics. I do 
not cling to forms. I think we are permitted to 
choose the form of religion that suits us best. 
But I have two objections to Roman Catholicism. 
Confession is one. The conscience of any man 
should be in his own hands ; or, if it be a woman, 
in the hands of her husband. And the other 
is — that they have not the same standard of truth 
as we have. Protestants tell just as many lies as 
they do ; but we don't think it right. I have told 
many lies in my life, but I do not think I did 
well to tell them — I think I sinned. They are 
diflFerently brought up. In a Child's Catechism 
that I was looking over, I found this question. 
When is a lie not right ? And then the answer. 
When it is for your own advantage. I knew a 
saint, Madame Craven — she was ihe Jine Jleur of 
Catholicism. I had been engaged to the man she 
married. His father would not allow the match. 
He said, very sensibly, that however charming I 
might be, we were two paupers, and nothing 
added to nothing made nothing. So, at the end 
of a year, I sent back his letters to Mr. Craven. 
After that, I went to America — fell in love with 
a gentleman there — and returned to England a 
married woman." 
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" One night, when we were at the Theatre, I 
saw a most beautiful person in the box opposite 
ours, and raised my opera-glass to look at her. 

" * Don't look at that lady ! ' my brother said. 

" * Why not ? If you give me any reason why 
I should not, I will leave oflF; but if you don't, I 
won*t.' 

" * Don't you see Augustus Craven at the back 
of the box ? ' 

" The beautiful woman was his wife. 

" She called on me, and we became great friends. 
She brought me the manuscript of her Recit d'une 
Sceur. 

*** Don't read it,' my sister Adelaide said to me. 
*You will only distress yourself and her. You 
will not like it ; and she thinks it is all right and 
good.' 

"I carried it back to her, and she lent me 
Eugdnie de Gu6rin instead. Presently I came 
upon a passage in which I found that Miss 
Eugenie's father did not approve of her keeping a 
journal, and therefore she had it bound exactly 
like another book, so as to deceive him. Do you 
remember ? " 

" No. It is a long while since I read the book." 

" It is a long while since / read the book, but / 
remember. I took it to Madame Craven. 

" ' Surely you do not approve of this ? ' 

N 
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" * Ah ! ' she said, * pa vousfait cet effet-Ub ? ' 
'* My father and my uncle John were educated 
at Douay. It was thought they might become 
priests. My uncle John, I am sure, was not a 
Roman Catholic. My father, when he was dying, 
went back to the old Catholic prayers that he had 
heard at Douay. But we were all brought up 
Protestants." 

'' I feel as if I could not breathe in a Convent." 
"Yet many people have breathed there. Do 
you remember Milton in the Penseroso f 

* But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister's pale.' 

That was pretty strong for an old Puritan." 
''Wordsworth has it too," I said. 

* The holy time is quiet as a nun.' " 

" But they were not quiet." 

She began to quote her favourite Dante, repeat- 
ing various passages, as one seemed to awake 
another in her mind. But when she came to 

" All hope abandon, ye that enter here ! " 

her memory failed her. 
And she said, 
''This is tragedy!" 



ON PAPER MATCHES 

It is the costKest entertainment that can be de- 
vised, this burning of paper. The pearl that 
Cleopatra threw into her wine when she pledged 
Anthony was nothing to it. Bum a piece of 
blank paper alone — a white sheet; upon that 
surface of snow the man alive who is nearest 
Milton might have written his intent. You are 
consuming the stuflf that immortality is made of. 
But to bum a piece of paper with words upon it 
— this is to be like Helen, to fire another Troy. 
What! For this hand, eye, and human brain 
worked in a three-fold harmony ! For this the 
marvellous creature, ink, was made — that black- 
ness holding the colours of the rainbow! For 
this the pen was sharpened from the wing of a 
bird — from the torn veins of Mother Earth ! For 
this the dress that covered a princess, the rags 
that kept a beggar from the cold, were ground in 
mills as though they had been com — simply that 
you might be, not warmer, but for a second 
brighter! I never destroy a letter — as I never 
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put out a candle — without regret, or savage joy. 
Either way I have killed something. 

A friend told me once that, unless she burnt a 
letter the instant after reading, the task was more 
difficult every day. It grew into the Past — it 
became history. If she burnt it at once, she was 
but destroying capital — if she waited, she was 
destroying interest and capital both. Only leave 
it long enough, and a mere play-bill is worth its 
weight in gold. That was a wise woman who 
kept an invitation card of Mrs. Piozzi's. 

Keep everything ! say the wise. 

And yet this is a counsel of perfection. In 
London at any rate we cannot do it, or we die. 
Given that we must bum, how shall we bum 
with least oflFence ? 

It seems unfair to mingle in a common grave a 
nine-year-old bill, a love-letter, a legal opinion, 
and such a pleasing thing as the announcement 
that there is one more baby in the world. I have 
felt shocked to hear of a lady who, once a year, 
carries down her superfluous correspondence in a 
lump and feeds the kitchen fire with the same. 
The kitchen fire is fire enslaved and degraded — 
it is not sacred fire. It roasts the beef, it boils 
the suet pudding. Letters — even inferior letters 
— are too good to be used for cookery. 

To speculate on the fine food that has fed fire 
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is a favourite form of dreaming with one here 
and another there. Did it ever eat anything of 
Shakespeare's ? All his letters, no doubt Many 
of the plays of Webster it ate — many also by the 
author of The City Madam. But that was the 
cook's fault. Moli&re's cook would never have 
acted thus. She would have been cooked her- 
self first 

Many an autobiography that might have set 
the world ablaze had it been published, has 
doubtless gone that way. The fire is a great 
devourer of Lives. It is incredible how few 
autobiographies there are ! One could count 
them on one's fingers. The fire alone knows how 
many were written. I mean, of course, autobio- 
graphies of great men. (The little men write 
theirs fast enough — and wonderfully good read- 
ing they are !) 

Dante wrote a fragment of his Life; and to 
this day no one knows what he meant. Perhaps, 
as he held the opinion that every sentence should 
have four meanings, this is not to be marvelled 
at Goethe wrote his, and wilfully jumbled it up 
with fiction. Scott tried to write his and broke 
down altogether. 

A little altar might be raised for the destruction 
of certain letters, with blue flames on it and a 
sweet smell of incense. There are words that in 
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the burning must leave behind an exquisite 
perfume — cedar-wood words. 

" With what frankincense and myrrh, 
Bum these precious parts of her ? " 

Very life-like is the dying of a letter in fire ! 

" Writhing still, as if with grief. 
Went the life from every leaf." 

I have seen the characters flash out silver upon 
black for an instant before they vanished. The 
comers curl with a kind of magnetism like hair ; 
the edges shrivel and retire. To a lover of con- 
flagration thick postcards are delightful to bum ; 
the comers curl diflferent ways. 

That most charming of modem French heroines, 
Mademoiselle ChiflFon, was wont to bum her dead 
flowers. Indeed it is a heartless thing to throw 
flowers on a dust-heap. How the fire leaps round 
as if it loved them, tracing the delicate outline in 
a thousand sparks, kissing while it consumes? 
There would seem to be a secret affinity between 
flowers and flames. Our fires are made of trees 
that have known, long ago, blossoms upon their 
boughs. There must be somewhere a garden of 
fire. And in that Eden, it may be, the poor 
heretics of letters flower brightly in flame. 



THE DRAWING-ROOM 

I SOMETIMES wonder how the room I sit in looks 
to other eyes. 

"Do you live in London all the year round?" 
people say ; and then, even if they are too civil 
to condole, their eyes take a compassionate ex- 
pression. Alas, how that good thing, pity, is 
wasted ! Who would be so lavish of love or of 
money ? Once — once only I think — it happened 
to me to be envied. "You people who live in 
London do not know how glorious it is. You 
cannot ! " said a British Resident in Foreign Parts, 
whose drawing-room was a jungle. 

To have lived in one place ever since memory 
began is to have seen that place change as you 
change yourself; but more perceptibly. Our own 
faces and figures in a glass are strange to us as 
the forms of those with whom we are not ac- 
quainted. I do not know after what fashion the 
little girl who played battledore and shuttlecock 
here differed from the big girl who came after her, 
and the woman who now sits in her place. But I 
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know that long ago the drawing-room was much 
larger than it is now, all the chairs and tables 
much higher, and the piano unaccountably higher 
still. It was a vast space of country in those days. 
I owned a little of it here and there — a dusty 
cabinet in the backwoods where my story-books 
lived — and everything underneath the piano. The 
rest had nothing to do with me. The beautiful 
brick towers almost as high as myself that I built 
upon that alien territory were doomed to fall, a few 
minutes after they were finished. I grieved for 
them. It seemed to me that they adorned the 
drawing-room. 

In the firelight, of a winter's evening, my posses- 
sions expanded. As I danced in and out of the 
wreaths of white roses on the faded crimson ground 
of the carpet, I thought those also were mine. 
And if I had a cold, the sofa belonged to me. 

After that came a dreadful time, when I was 
shut out of the drawing-room almost entirely. 
An exile feels as I used to feel when I passed the 
door. Within there was quiet, peace, music, and 
books to read that were never dull. Without — 
sums, scales, French verbs, and everything to 
make existence dreary. Even if I did get in, I 
was turned out remorselessly when a particular 
clock struck, and whenever people began to say 
something I should like to have heard. 
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By-and-by, when there were parties, I was 
brought down to sit with a book behind the piano. 
Thus I made the acquaintance of King Lear and 
was not greatly horrified. Thence I witnessed a 
love-scene for the first time. My Aunt called me 
away, afraid lest my too evident sympathy should 
interrupt it. 

A little later on, I came to view the drawing- 
room in the light of a Theatre. There did I 
appear, first as the Beast in a black mask, then as 
the radiant red velvet Prince, wedding his Beauty 
— I did enact Theseus — I was a wandering 
Duchess — I was a Puritan in red ancestral boots. 
The drawing-room was musical with sweet voices 
then — full of people coming and going. Once I 
remember that we danced there. 

As I sit alone, I wonder who will come when I 
also have gone. 

I should like to think of another child — merrier 
— not so much afraid of the dark on the stairs 
outside — and that her mother would play and 
sing. I should like to think of another girl — as 
gay, as full of bold ambition and not so shy — 
acting and dancing where I danced and acted. I 
hope she will see the greatest man in the world 
come in, as I saw Robert Browning come through 
the door one evening, his hat under his arm. I 
wonder whether she will train the creeper over 
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the balcony to the West and plant geranium and 
mignonette, and sit there in summer to watch the 
gold of sunset over the roofs. Bright be her 
pictures in that shining window, and may she 
sometimes love a book that I loved ! 



MY COUSIN 

My cousin has not been quite two years in the 
world, but she is very old. I doubt whether she 
will ever again in life be so old as she is now. 
She has few teeth. She laughs but seldom, and 
when she does, her mirth is — to the one who 
looks on — causeless. You may display for her 
amusement qualities that would make a clown 
at Drury Lane turn white with envy — wit that 
would set the table in a roar — she will remain 
icily indiflferent. But when no one is taxing 
himself for her entertainment, a sudden peal of 
laughter will tinkle through the room, so fairy- 
like that it seems to hail from the Garden of 
Loves. The silliest jokes, it is said, are, as a 
rule, the most successful. But laughter where 
no joke at all is visible — this denotes humour 
too exquisite for any but a being unused as yet 
to the buffoonery which we, for want of better 
sense, coll fun. 

The reason of my cousin s laughter remains 

dark as the Sphinx ; the reason of her weeping 

303 
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is commonly more obvious. She weeps for those 
she loves. She is convinced that tears will bring 
them back. And so they do. The favoured one 
comes flying to her side. She does not know — 
long may it be before she does ! — that tears will 
not always bring back the beloved. 

Tears are certainly the most eflfectual form of 
demand. We learn to cry for what we want 
more easily than we learn to ask for it Some 
women never forget that first lesson. Twenty or 
thirty years hence my cousin's husband may have 
occasion to rue the fact that she got it by heart. 

Her preferences are strong — and her distastes. 
If she does not like a person, she screams, and 
scrambles off sideways like a crab. She has no 
fancy to be what inaccurate people call "good'* 
with any one whom she accounts bad. What a 
relief it would be, if we might all behave with 
the same unconscious regard for truth in the 
abstract! True love would be the gainer in the 
end, though courtesy might lose. I insult my 
friend every time that I embrace my foe; nor 
do I love my foe one whit the better for the 
pretence. I should, I think, regard him with 
less displeasure, if I were allowed to scream when 
he came in sight. 

Children are bom profoundly truthful. To 
teach lying is the occupation of nurses and 
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mothers. For several years children learn noth- 
ing else. It is an innate conviction of their truth- 
fulness that makes a grown person resent the 
" pure, impartial hate " of a haby more than any 
weaker sentiment capable of expression in words. 
A baby objects to no particular fault. It objects 
in toto and there is no appeal. A dog or a cat 
is kinder — less instinctive. 

My cousin is possessed by strange desires. She 
desires, for instance, to climb out of her carriage 
backwards and stand on her head. For ever 
thwarted, she returns for ever to the charge. I 
am afraid she will be a follower of vain ideals 
throughout life. She might be worse perhaps. 

She does not care to do the same thing long, 
though she likes to do the same thing over and 
over again. When she is tired of her doll — her 
brass fish — her wooden teapot — she throws it 
away with perfect candour. She does not think 
herself to blame if it breaks. She is interested, 
that is all ; and having played at anger, she next 
plays at compassion and says " Poor ! " But once, 
when a friend of hers gave out that she had hurt 
him and tied up his hand with a handkerchief, 
she burst into tears. 

Her rapture at the sight of food recalls the joy 
of Eden. She coos like a dove at the approach 
of some strange pink condiment. And the next 
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instant she has forgotten all ahout it — she is 
attracted by the canary in the window — ^by the 
great-eyed Babe on the wall — ^and her attention 
has to be brought back forcibly to the spoon. 

Taller people are not pretty to look at when 
asleep. A railway carriage full of them is enough 
to make a man turn atheist. Where are the 
curtains of night ? But my cousin will fall asleep 
with charming grace in broad sunshine and look 
like a cherub. Only, when she wakes, it is to 
her as if she were bom again, and once again 
she weeps that she is come "into this world of 
fools." 



WHEN ELSIE SANG 

It is, if we reflect upon the matter, an unwise 
thing to say / cannot hear. The wise gods hear 
and take advantage. They show us that we are 
stronger than we thought. 

Yet one thing I may safely say I cannot bear — 
that is, to hear any one but Elsie singing the 
songs that she sang. 

Once again, and but a little while ago, I heard 
it — her Song — my favourite among her Songs. 

" Laffin' at the fuffin' low. 
What sees he there ? 
Ah, the little dreamer. 
Biggin' castles in the air ! " 

It was very sweetly sung, but not as she sang. 
And to me it was agony. I had to leave the room 
at last for fear I should cry and grieve the gentle 
musician. For it reminded me that I should 
never be a child again. And Elsie is dead. 

Hers was the rare prettiness that can in nowise 
be accounted for, and hers the wit that cannot be 
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defined. She slips through my fingers, if I would 
explain her. She thought every one good, if that 
was anyway possible. If not, she thought every 
one meant to be good. Her memory lives — or 
should I rather say that we forget her? — in a 
little Elsie who laughs and plays close to her old 
home. Elsie is dead. 

She was often ill — so often that we never 
thought she would die. Once, when her voice 
had long been silent, she recovered, and sang 
again. That night, when I came away, I found 
the servants gathered outside the door "to hear 
Miss Elsie sing." The coachman was a tipsy 
fellow. In any other household he would have 
been dismissed. But Elsie never failed to beg 
him off". She always believed it was the last time. 
I do not think they will dismiss him now. Elsie 
is dead. 

She gave her heart to a soldier. Whether he 
knew of the gift I cannot tell ; but I hope he did, 
for she was simple and never tried to conceal. 
When he was coming to a dance she would wear 
a gown of the palest blue, and tiny rosebuds in 
her hair. That was her way of saying that she 
loved him. He went across the sea to India, 
where he took fever and died. Elsie was brave ; 
she said nothing. 

Her younger sister married about that time. 
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And Elsie was a child again when the baby came. 
If you had heard her singing in the nursery, you 
would not have thought she had a care in the 
world. Only one thing I noticed. She was not 
fond of poetry ; but she would take In Memoriam 
to her own room and trace a faint pencil line by 
the side of her favourite passages, and learn them 
— as she learnt all that sh loved — by heart. I 
have the book now. The rest of it is uncut. 

She had thought once before that she was 
dying. She told me how she felt — as if she had 
drifted away into a cold cold place, O so cold! 
all full of clouds — and at the other end a light. 
When the day came for her to die, she did not 
know. The old doctor, whose heart was breaking 
because he could do nothing more for her, bent 
over her and whispered, *' Elsie, my child, I think 
you had better ask God to take you." 

I would not live again the happiest year of my 
life — no, not the happiest month nor week nor 
day. If one should tell me that I might be again 
a child — again hear Elsie sing — I should not 
thank him. And yet, because these things have 
been and are not, I cannot keep the tears from 
my eyes. 

Elsie is dead. 



HOPE, THE HORNBLOWER 

Second among three, fair centre sister of Faith 
and Charity, how dost thou appear to the children 
of men ? 

Some say that thou art blind as Justice, blind 
as Love. 

The lust of the eyes had many times deceived 
ere poets and artists, blind themselves with fury, 
took from the human symbol of all that was god- 
like in them, took from Hope — the divinest 
feature of humanity — miracle-working eyes, eyes 
that kill and that make alive. 

When the first Edward raised them on the 
clerk who had offended, there was no need of any 
executioner; the man fell dead at his feet In 
that flash he had seen something immortal; he 
could not live. The Sun King turned them 
away from his poet only once ; the eyes of the 
singer closed, never to open again. To look 
daggers/ the phrase is literal, not figurative. 
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As the effect of these organs of nature tran- 
scends nature, so is the image of them beyond 
art, save only that flying art of mimicry which 
leaves nothing behind. It is on record that a 
fellow-actor of Mrs. Siddons had much ado to 
keep himself from flight, when those terrific eyes 
of hers shone full informed with passion which she, 
good soul ! had been the last woman on earth to 
feel, except in play. Sculpture avoids the eye, 
giving merely the abstract form. Painting alone 
confronts it. She gives the appearance — though it 
is not a frequent appearance — of life, by a perspec- 
tive arrangement, in consequence of which the 
eyes. of the picture follow the spectator wherever 
he goes; she cannot make of them the seeing 
mirrors that they are. The looker-on is safe. 
However near he may come, he will not see his 
own person, eyes and all, in the eyes that hang 
opposite. He may look at them — ^be they the 
eyes of Rembrandt, of Lady Hamilton, of Glad- 
stone — as he would only venture once or twice 
in life to look into the eyes of his friend. In 
life, if we have gazed too long, the eye beholds 
itself and is averted instantly — conscious reflec- 
tion for more than a minute becoming intolerable. 
Not one of hs can stand it alone before a looking- 
glass. Dante Rossetti knew the sensation well. 
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and portrayed it in a little picture called How 
they met Themselves. We might meet ourselves 
every day if we chose; but we are wise and 
do not. 

No. Justice cannot be blind ! How dare she 
listen to a voice alone? Innocence — young 
innocence above all — is often dumb. Hero, when 
she was accused, could not speak ; her maiden 
blood spoke for her in the eyes of Justice. What 
chance would there have been, had that stem 
lady kept her bandage on ? 

Love is not blind! What though children, 
mothers, and lovers do see beauty where another 
sees it not? That should prove only that Love 
has better eyes than the common herd. It is the 
indiflferent that are blind. The old idea that Love 
rendered the lover insensible to the faults of the 
beloved was long ago disposed of. Hatred itself 
is not more quick to discern offence. 

What shall we say then of Hope? Can she 
not see what she longs for ? Was she bom blind 
when first Pandora found her at the bottom of the 
casket, hiding under the ills of life ? Not so ! 
In the days of old, in Venice where they dealt 
largely in portraits of her, she looked upward. 
She saw the rays of the sun, and in the rays the 
Hand of God. Later, she saw the rays only. 
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Now, in the painting of Watts, her eyes are 
covered — she cannot behold even the one star 
above her. A darker night than the blue night 
around reigns within. The strings of her harp 
are broken, except one. Where is the green robe 
she was wont to wear — the colour of the leaves in 
Spring? Where is the anchor that she held 
when she trusted not in some faint power of 
harmony, but in her hold upon the solid ground 
under the shifting seas ? She is free, but she is 
free among the dead. 

In the beautiful design of Bume-Jones she 
is a prisoner chained by the ankle, but flowers 
are springing round her feet, flowers lie along 
her arm, and she is gazing joyously upward 
as she strives to reach Heaven behind a cloud 
of blue, fringed with light. O that she might 
once more make of the London people prisoners 
of Hope ! But they would rather shut her up 
where she can neither harm nor heal them. 
They are afraid of that royal captivity. They 
would sooner dwell with Giant Despair in a 
dungeon. 

/ am afraid of Hope. The one thing we must 
never do is, to hope. And they are not ashamed 
of this cowardice. O for another race of Percies 
to shout their war-cry, " Esperance ! " 
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" After a time Bepentance prayed, and then 
Hope blew a horn, at which the saints in Heaven 
sang." 

This is the Hope we want; no gentle girl, 
no melancholy musician, but Hope, the Horn- 
Blower ! 



THE END 
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